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| Bound Volumes of Harper’s Weekly. 


Mumsrr 626 completed the Twelfth Volume of Har- 
per's Weekly. This has been s volume unusnally re- 
plete with interest. The illustrations, both in num- 
ber and variety, have surpassed those of any illustrated 
periodical. They have covered every important évent, 
Domestic or Foreign, of the year's history. Every 
number of the Weekly is electrotyped, and the twelve 
volumes now completed may be obtained at $7 00 per 
volume. The contents of these volumes comprise, 
besides illustrations of all interesting current events 
and portraits of prominent personages, an amount of 
general literature representing the best productions 
of the last twelve.years, which is alone worth the price 


of the whole series. aiid 


fw Subsoribere who wish to bind the Twelfth Volume 
of Harpga’s WEEKLY, ending with No. 626, may obtain 
gratuitously from the principal News Dealers a TiTLE- 
PAGE AND Tomy or CONTENTS. 


Dealers may obtain Covers for Binding 
the Volume at Seventy-five cente each, net. 
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CONGRESS UPON REPUDIATION. 


ONGRESS has very properly and promptly 
declared the public sentiment upon the 
President's proposition of national swindling. 
It has declared that although the President has 
gravely suggested that the Government shall 
steal, the people regard his suggestion as ‘‘ edi- 
ous,” and that under no circumstances will their 
representatives consent to offer the public cred- 
itor as full compensation a less amount of mon- 
ey than that which the Government contracted 
to pay. This will show at orfce to every body 
interested that the President does not represent 
public sentiment to-day any more @an he has 
during histerm. Indeed, he reduces the whole 
subject to a ridiculous as well as dishonest point. 
Some doctors have been of opinion that five per 
cent. interest was quite enough to pay; others 
that four was sufficient; others that three and 
a half was ample; but the President, with a 
candid air of originality, says blandly, ** Don’t 
pay any interest at all.” 
_ And that is the legitimate end of all specu- 
lations upon the possibility of evading an hon- 
est obligation, 
Ifouse by Mr. Hoorer upon the proposition to 
report a bill taxing the bonds, -contained the 
conclusive argument. If, under the circum- 
stances, they can be taxed at all, they can be 
taxed out of existénce. If yon begin to tamper, 
the way is open to abolish. A sagacious bank- 
er was recently asked by*a friend if he thought 
that there was ary preference of security in the 
national bonds. “* None at all,” was the reply ; 
“if stealing begins-it will not stop until every 
thing is gone.” General BuT_er, indeed, did 
propose to stop at a certain point; but his rea- 
son seemed ‘to be that what would be left was 
hardly worth taking. 
The House of Representatives has undoubt- 
edly expressed the enlightened conviction of the 


country; and we presume that there are some 


‘afford to disregard it. 


Republicans even who were rather amazed by 
the very decided expression of the popular will 
at the polls. It is not many months since there 
was supposed to be so wide-spread a disposition 
to repudiate in some form that no party could 
It was privately whis- 
pered that the feeling was rapidly becoming ir- 
resistible, and that the tendency must be recog- 
nized, It was this apparent intention of the 
wind to blow from the repudiating quarter that 


‘induced General But er, who likes of all things 
‘to be in at the changing of the wind, to write his 
famous letter: delicately insinuating the theory 


with which he is identified. Other conspicu- 
ous Repubjican politicians were equally misled. 
But when the Chicago Convention met, the Re- 


- | publican people in the country spoke, and they 
_ declared, in the most emphatic manner, that the 


spirit of the obligation was quite as sacred as the 
letter: Senator HENDRICKS suggests that such 
a phrase was a form of words to conceal knav- 
ery—that it meant any thing an orator chose. 
But if a Republican orator had ventured to say, 
during the canvass, that by the Chicago platform 
the bonds might be paid in paper instead of gold, 
he would have been very rapidly corrected by his 
audience. 

The result shows how much wiser the mass 
of men are in politics, when they touch the do- 
main of morals, than their leaders. Every body, 
said TaLLEYRAND, knows more than any body. 
The Mouse, controlled by the same Republican 
party, at ite last session actually entertained a 
proposi¢ies of taxing the bonds—another form 
of the dishonesty which the President recom- 
mends, But it has now heard from the people. 
Antzus has touched his mother earth, and it de- 
clares the mere suggestion to be “‘ odious.” So 
# is, but no more so than it was last year. 

The suspicion of the dishonest tendency of 
the public’ mind which deluded some Repub- 


- lican partisans of more eagerness or timidity 


than principle, took captive the Demoovratic 
Convention. Mr. Penpuaron's views were 
Substantially adopted by it, and for that very 
reason it was thought wiser to put forward as 


_ their representative a candidate not previously 


identified with repudiation, that the candidate 
might offset the platform. But that is a trick 


The report presented in the . 


] 


nics for the whole sex. 


-which seldom deceives. Yet the party tried 
its best with it. The staple of the Democratic 
speeches was negro supremacy and bloated 
bond-holders. The appeals were to jealousy, 
prejudice, and ignorance. Mr. SEYMOUR, po- 
litically death-struck, set forth upon a solemn 
pilgrimage to incite sectional and class hos- 
tility. Financial questions are always supposed 
to be difficult, but then, also, every body al- 
ways supposes himself to understand them. 
And fortunately, in this case, in whatever fig- 


ures Mr. Seymour might indulge his imagina- | 


tion, the simple rule of good faith could not be 
obscured by them; and if his audience could 
mot explain the error of his smooth misrepre- 
sentations, it could feel them. Since God, said 
FisHER Ames, has given me an intellect so fal- 
lible, I can not be enough grateful that he has 
added an instinct so sure. 

It was this instinct which defeated the re- 
pudiating policy of the Democratic Convention ; 
which has terribly shaken General BuTLER in 
the public confidence ; which has restored mor- 
al sanity to other conspicuous gentlemen who 
did not venture quite so far as he; and which 
now receives, with mingled indignation and con- 
tempt, the proposal of the President to substi- 
tute a magpie for the American eagle. The 
idea of avoiding the payment of our debts by 
swindling our creditors—a very ancient form 
of knavery — being thus abandoned, we may 
hope for a thorough and sensible discussion of 
the most important question, in what way hon- 
estly to pay them with the least burden to the 
country. 


Mr. DISRAELI AND A CORONET. 
Tue freedom with which the wives of public 


men are sometimes intfoduced into discussions |. 


in England is curiously at variance with our 
general estimate of the reserve of the English 
character. The British people indged have felt 
the sting of government by influence, by favor- 
ites and mistresses in past times acutely enough 
to protest warmly. Even within forty or fifty 
years, when, on the one hand, promotion in the 
army was to be bought by propitiating Mrs. 


the mistress of the DuKE or York, 


and when, a little earlies, Whig votes were to 
be obtained by the condescension of the Ducu- 
ESS OF DEVONSHIRE, there was a fair right of 


| protestation and of plain discussion of women 


who thus challenged it. Indeed, in his speech 
claiming the right of suffrage for women who 
are property-holders, Mr. Mitt mentioned the 
importance of :attaching responsibility to in- 
fluence as one of the chief benefits of the pro- 
posed change. 

The late election in England has again brought 
certain ladies into the arena of discussion.. Thus 
it is very plainly stated that Mr. Mitner Gis- 
SON, a well-known Liberal, lost his election be- 
cause of the aristocratic tendencies of Mrs. 
Gipson, who did not like her husband’s poli- 


tics or his friends, and therefore estranged, or’ 


was supposed to have estranged, him from his- 
old sympathies. Her conduct is criticised vig- 
orously ; and a picture of the domestic relations 
of Mr. Gipson is necessarily left upon the public 
mind, of which he must of course be conscious, 
and the fact of such a kind of exposure is prob-' 
ably regarded by him as one of the sharpest. 
penalties of public life. Again—and in illus- 
tration of the same publicity as a reward of 
public distinction—at a banquet in Edinburgh 


last year, when Mr. DisRaEL! was Prime Min- |: 


ister, the health ef his wife was proposed, and 
Mr. DisrRaELI complimented that-lady to the 
company, and said that they could not please 
him more than by praising her. We in this 
country are said to be rather unreserved; but 
we have hardly yet reached that point. At our 
dinners we toast the ladies in general, and the 
orator in reply lets fly his rhetorical pyrotech- 
But in all our public 
banquets of honor to an individual we do not 
now récall that his wife was especially men- 
tioned. 

Mrs. DisRaELi has again been drawn into 
public discussion, and not now with unmixed 
praise. The peerage that was offered to her 
husband he declined, but asked that it might be 
conferred upon her in her own right, and the title 
chosen is that of ViscoUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 
Now this was the name of Epmunp BurRKgE’s 
country retreat, and a peerage was offered to 


_him with the same title which he declined. The 


facts are certainly suggestive, but they do not 
authorize any attack upon Mrs. DisRaELl, 
whatever they may provoke against her hus- 
band. It certainly is not remarkable that a 
peerage should be offered so clever a Minis- 
ter upon his retirement. It is not surprising 
that he should not wish to tumble up stairs into 
the other House. And it‘would have given Mr. 
DIsRAELI a peculiar prestige if he had humbly 
thanked his Gracious Mistress, and begged to 
continue to bear the name which he had dis- 
tinguished. But it is, after all, an apparent 


‘attempt to eat the cake and have it, when he 


proposes that he will remain with his distin- 
guished name in the place where he can dis- 
tinguish it still farther, while his wife shall ave 
the name, the honor, and the estates of a Vis- 
countess. The Queen could not very well re- 
fuse. She gives her Minister a coronet, and if 
he chooses to put it on the head of his wife no- 


body need be deceived. Mr. Disragqt accepts 


the coronet. is not like Sir Ronzert - 


who declined it; and Mrs. Cannina was en- 
nobled after her husband’s death. i 

But for all that: ViscounTEess BEACONSFIELD 
is in no sense a public personage, and ought not 
to be so treated. The sarcasm, however, may 
fairly fall upon her husband. He has no son to 
inherit the title, and it would half extinguish 
Mr. DisrakExt himself. There is, therefore, no 
especial merit in refusing it for himself; for he 
is no longer young, and he would always be 
more honored as DisRakxi than as a new lord. 
There is, moreover, a certain propriety in ac- 
cepting on declining, but to do both is, merely 
amusing. Besides, it is a question whether a 
retiring Minister ought to take what is meant 
as a personal honor, in which his wife is in- 
cluded, merely because she is his wife, and de- 
vote it to a_purpose for which it was not in- 
tended. 

However it be, the English papers are dis- 
cussing the point with animation and even acri- 
mony. Punch compliments the new peeress, 
and undoubtedly there is a strong feeling that 
the husband of the Viscountess has done a very 
graceful act. His regard for her is known; he 
has not hesitated to acknowledge it publicly. 
But it would have been better for him and for 
her if he had worn the coronet or had returned 
it. Meanwhile, whenever the ladies come to 
take part in public affairs,as responsible polit- 
ical agents they must expect, as they will doubt- - 
less hope, to be criticised. But until that time 
comes it is an impertinence to pass the thresh- 
old of a public man and serve up the character 
and tastes of his wife for the public entertain- 
ment or to gratify party feeling. 


THE ARMY REUNION AT CHICAGO. 


SucH a meeting as that of the Western ar- 
mies at Chicago is a most significant incident, 
and to foreign eyes must seem almost incom- 
prehensible. Soldiers who have fought togeth- 
er in as perilous campaigns, and as bravely as 
men ever fought, meet quietly to organize them- 
selves into a fraternity to cherish the remem- 
brance of the war as a security of peace, But 
they do not meet so much as soldiers as citi- 
zens. They are representatives of that multi- 
tude of men who gathered from every part of 
the country during four years, who saved a na- 
tion and with it the promise of progressive lib- 
erty, and then quietly melted away indistin- 
guishably into the mass of citizens, How many 
doubted the result of this enormous military or- 
ganization! How many’‘feared that a million 
of men, used to war and flushed with victory, 
would necessarily derange the peaceful tenor 
of the old national system! How many won- 
dered whether citizens, so suddenly and swiftly 


changed into soldiers, could as swiftly and safe- 


ly be changed back again! 

This was one of the vital questions of the 
war. But it was so answered that it seems 
never to have been asked. The change of the 
soldier to the citizen was more surprising than 


the other, and it was one of the noblest vindi- 


cations of the whole popular system. The mil- 
itary spirit, in any dangerous sense, disappeared, 


and, indeed, none seemed more anxious for the ’ 


return of civil rule than the professional soldiers. 
And ‘so it has continued. What the Demo-. 
crats, sorely pressed for a party cry, call the 
military depotism and satrapies of the Southern 
States, was a police which their own conduct 
rendered necessary. As Senator WakNER, of 
Alabama, said a few days since in the Senate, 
** As soon as the Democratic party would agree 
to allow to every citizen the freedom of speech 
and action the necessity of troops would cease.” 
The military control of the late rebel States was 
in no sensé the result of a growth of .the mili- 


tary spirit and of a preference for military meth- 


ods in the country. It was adopted only after 
experience had shown it to be as much a neces- 
sity in certain places as during the war; while 
in the loyal States, where we are daily dealing 
in every relation of life with captains and ma- 
jors and colonels and generals who have a ter- 
ribly good right to their titles, the ordinary 
course of life has scarcely been disturbed by an 


- abnormal lawlessness. 


And while this is true of the Volunteer, how 
striking it ig in the case of the most conspicu- 
ous professional soldiers! So free from the or- 
dinary dangerous ambition had been their ca- 
reer, that when an army of a million men was 
triumphant upon the field, under the leader- 
ship of Generals whom it loved and trusted, 
it did not occur to any man that those Gen- 
erals had any less patriotic and impersonal de- 
votion to the cause than the obsecurest soldier 
in the ranks. Grant, the most renowned of* 
living soldiers, commanding a victorious host, 
was felt to be as free of any individual hope or 
nim inconsistent with the general welfare as 
when he was a tanner in Galena. And what 
he was his companions were—SHERMAN, and 
Tomas, and SHERIDAN, with all the rest. 
How well said SHeRman, as he addressed the 
army at Chicago, and how true it, is of the pro- 
fessional soldier as of his volunteer comrade: 
‘Shall I not then claim for you who represent 
this ideal volanteer the highest honor that can 
be conceded to mortal ?”’ I 

The more thronged and the more enthusias- 


tic such army reunions are, the stronger will be 
‘the guarantee of equal liberty and peace in this 
country. They essemble an army without uni- 
form, without expense, and without danger to 
ed interest or right that any good citizen cher- 


THE INDIAN 


ficult question.. It is also a very uninteresting 
one, and few care to understand it. Me genius 
has ever yet succeeded in throwing a halo 
around the actual red man, and the figures that 
do duty for him in romance and poetry are as 
near life-as the stage sailor or Yankee, and 
no nearer. ‘The popular theory of the Indians 
is that they are vermin, and that the only policy 
to be seriously advocated is extermination. Yet 
a very little knowledge of the facts will show 
that they are peculiarly exposed to cruel oppres- 
sion and extortion of every kind. Their very 
forlornness invites knavery, and as, when pushed 
to extremity, they are sure to take some sudden 
and terrible revenge, their enemy persecutées 
them with impunity, counting upon his own 
escape under cover of the feeling of horror 
which their violence will awaken. 

That there have been some battles upon the 
Plains, that there is or is about to be a formida- 


_ble Indian war, that General SHEermnay, who is- 


active and brave, is in command of our troops, 
and that.of course we shall get the best of it, is 
about all that the uninterested public remem- 
bers that it has heard. On the other hand, that 
there are Indian ‘‘ rings” which make way with 
a large part*of the appropriations for the In- 
_dians is also notorious, and that it is in conse- 
quence of the conduct of these “ rings” that the 
vermin sometimes make themselves very trouble- 


happens to. In the summer of 1865 the Sen- 
ate appointed a.committee’ of investigation 
visit the Indian.country, and try to ascertain 
some facts, and make an) intelligible report. 
They found the vermin ready to come to a fair 
understanding, which they) faithfully observed 


ment fur the crimes of a few. Then they nat- 
urally went to war. The delegation from the 
Senate reported the difficulty to be that the In- 
dian was an outlaw, and they proposed to ex- 
tend the law over the ier Indian country. 


A act embodying this view passed the Senate, 
but failed inthe House. In 1867 there was war 
again, and the Indian Peace Commission was 
appointed. This body met the hostile Indians, 
conferred ‘with them, and made a fresh settle- 
ment. It then urged the same general policy 
with that recommended by the Senate commit- 
tee, the protection of the Indian by laws, and 
a guaranteed security of| trying his chance at 
civilization. | 


One of the members of this ‘Commission, . - 


Colonel S. F. Tappan, written a letter in 
which he states his view of the whole sujject. 
He says, decidedly, that the Indians will keep 
the peace if they can, and are never the first to 
violate treaties. He makes no excuse for their 
atrocities in war, but he says that they are no 
worse than those practiced upon them. They 
are the victims of incessant and wanton at- 
tacks, and the warriors see their wives and 
children massacred and their villages destroyed. 
A great mass of evidence has. been accumulated 
by the Congressional Committee and by the 
Peace Commission, which shows that in every 
instance of the recent outbreaks the fault was 
with the whites and not withthe Indians. 
Peace can be preserved so long as good faith 
is maintained. Colonel Tappan recommends 
the abandonment of the war policy—the dis- 
banding of the volunteers, who slay every In- 
dian, and whose only policy is extermination, 
and the gathering of all the Indians into five 
great reservations under civil control, with the 
army as an auxiliary police. Wherever the 
Peace Commission hag kept its word the In- 
dians have kept theirs, and there are now a 
hundred thousand of the Sioux, Crow, and oth- 


the 

Colonel Wryxxkoopr, who has seen much serv- 
ice among the Indians, and who resigns his 
commission * rather than.be the instrument of 
the murder of innocent women and children,’ 
also throws light upon the subject. He was 
ordered to Fort Cobb to collect there the In- 
dians of his agency. After leaving, he learned 
of five columns of troops moving in the same 
direction, which will be controlled by their of- 
ficers. But there are also in the field, under 
Government sanction, volunteer troops and Ute 
and Osage Indians, the deadly enemies of the 
Indians of the Plains, who will murder all they 
meet, which will include the Indians of his own 
agency. Powerless to prevent it, he resigns. 
There is the account of Father Dz Smet, an 
old missionary among the Indians of the West, 
and he tells the same story of their docility, 
and has no doubt of their’ rapid progress in 
civilization, if they are treated fairly. 

While it must be conceded, however, that 
the Indians have shown no great aptitude for 
civilization, the testimony, public and private, 
confirms these statements that they are the 
wronged party and the victims in their rela- 


| tions with the whites, The question is very 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tue Indian question is evidently a very dif- 


some, might occur to some one, but seldom — 


until their villages were burned as a punish- — 


er tribes peacefully carrying out the plans of © 
ission, 
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diffeult, Bishop of Minnesota, who 
speaks with the authority of much experience, 


placing the agencies at military posts. 


One 
chiet difficulty ie that of finding the right kind 


\ of men for agents, and the reasons are obvious, 
- But let us hope, now that the subject is before 


the Senate, that it will not be dismissed with- 
out the most ample investigation. 


ehildren, 
for the Holidays,” he will retarn by Twelfth 


Night, and the “Christmas Belles” shall yet 
skim the moonlit snow to the dance and the 


keep up with the time o’ day. 
The new era upon which the country is en- 
tering, the vast and novel which as- 


New Year! 


THE BOSTON, HARTFORD, AND 
ga» BRIE RAILROAD, | 
Tus efforts of Boston to reach the Western 
trade have been as active as her natural ad- 
vantages will allow; but as her principal route, 
by way of Worcester and Springfield to -, 
encounters @ high elevation in the mountain 
range in Berkshire, the descent of which going 
East is rendered sometimes difficult in winter 
owing to steep grades, other lines have been 
to overcome this objection. The en- 
gineering difficulties encountered in that de- 
scent have been managed with the highest 
skill. The mountain stream, in company with 


_ which the railroad seeks the plain, is crossed 


twen times over bridges of masonry, 
many of whose arches are sixty feet high. In 
the summer, when no sense of danger attends 
the descent, the traveler, who watches from the 
rear of the train the course of the river as it 
rushes down its rocky bed, expanding as it de- 
scends, and notices the high and durable arches 
over which the train has just moved at rapid 
speed, is amazed at the boldness which, in the 
infancy of engineering knowledge, projected a 
work so difficult, The scenery is remarkably 

e, aad contributes to the sensations 


_ Of pride and wonder which the work occasions. 


It will stand as an enduring monument to the 
sagacity, the energy, and the courage of Massa- 
chusetts. The coveted prize, the trade of the 


- great West with ite treasures far beyond those 


of India, calls into exercise this display of skill 
and power. Long may that system of policy 
endure, which opens to every part of the Union 
the opportunity to carry great enterprises through 
other portions of it, to reap the advantages which 
are diffused broadly and liberally over our coun- 
try! The states of Europe can not offer such 
facilities, The forces which we employ in de- 
veloping our whole industry as a unit they em- 
ploy—1,200,000in France, 1,000,000 in Prussia, 
1,000,000 in Russia, 800,000 in Austria, 500,000 
in Italy—in standing armies to secure isolation 
and prevent united influence and action. 
If-the unneighborly and unfriendly system 
of European states were adopted here the con- 
struction of a Boston road through the Hoosac 
Tunnel to tap our improvements on the north, 
and the construction of another line to tap the 
Erie road at Newburgh, would be impossible. 


These enterprises are not regarded 


with jealousy—they scarcély attract attention, 
except in the quarters specially interested in 
the results which are expected to flow from 


them, The Hoosac Tunnel enterprise now. 


waits for the closing of a contract authorized 
by Massachusetts to embrace the entire work, 
the question being undecided whether the se- 


curity demanded by the State from bidders shall. 


be required or waived. The Boston, Hartford, 
and Erie line calls for a mgre particular notice, 
as the short dixtanuce remaining unfinished is 


now being worked, and will exercise, when fin- 
ished, a powerful influence upon the industry 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, 

It will be recollected that the Erie Railroad 
during the preceding summer took five millions 
of dollars of the bonds of this Campany—a ques- 
tionable proeeeding—which were purchased at 


| eighty. They were called the Berdell mortgage 


had authorized a loan of its credit to this en- 
terprise to tlie extent of three milhons of dollars, 
on certain conditions, which otherwise could not 
have been eomplied with. ‘The act called for 
the i three one 
of whom shall be an engineer, to ascertain the 
amount of the work and inform the Governor 
and Council of its exact condition. It was pro- 


i 


our State line, about 86 
its course is westerly, generally at right 
to the stfeams and valleys in Connecti- 
It commences at. Waterbury, where the 


five miles to-the dividing line between New 
York and Connecticut, which 1t crosses at an 
elevation of 465 feet. Its course thence to 
Fishkill is through an opening cut by one of 
the affiluents of the Croton to near Brewster's 
Station, with which station it will connect on 
the Harlem Railroad, thence northerly, parallel 
with that road, to Towner’s Station, near which 


point it diverges toward the Fishkill Mountains, - 
which it crosses near Whaley’s Pond at an cle- 


vation of 746 feet above tide, constituting the 


been purchased, is to be delivered over finished, 
with its rolling stock, at an eariy period. 

A very large portion of the line described is 
now being vigorously worked, but as the tunnel 
and severe cute will require nearly two years, it 
is not expected that the whole will be in run- 
ning order before December, 1870. There is a 
very strong probability that it will be finished 
and in operation by that time, gs ovér four hun- 
dred miles of road now completed as well as 
the value of those bonds depend uponit. This 
road, between Putuam aad Willimantic in Con- 
necticut, is being~ straightened in order to fur- 
nish between Boston and New York, by way of 
the Harlem Railroad, what is claimed will be-a 
shorter line of travel than by any cther route. 
This road connects also with Providence, Rhode 
Island, and other important points, 

The main object of this route to the Hudson 


is to obtain coal by way of the Erie Railroad for 


the numerous manufacturing establishments in 
the three States immediately benefited, and 
also to diffuse it over the whole Eastern States 
by means of the various lines gomg north and 
south which it traverses. The coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania lie due west of Newburgh, and 
may be reached, it is supposed, with more ease 
in this way than by the lines now existing. In 
aid of water-power coal h4s come to be a neces- 
sity to mills in the interior, so that during the 
droughts of summer their industry may not be 
delayed. That this road will be a feeder to the 
Erie, and will receive a great variety of West- 
ern products from the Erie, is certain. Anoth- 
er route has been devised from New Haven by 
way of Derby, the Titicus Valley, Purdy’s Sta- 
tion on the Harlem Road, the High Bridga 
over the Hudson near Peekskill, to connect 
with the Erie near Towner’s; but this enterprise 
west of Derby has not been commenced, al- 
though the bridge intended for general use has 


been located to cross the Hudson at Anthony's 


Nose, above Peekskill. 
New York can console itself, as it views these 
evidences of énergy and power in our Eastern 


States, by the knowledge that very little of the | 


? 


trade which is intended for foreign parts can 
be diverted from us, inaamuch as at the Hud- 


facility of tide-water to float products cheaply 
to their place of destination. 

The line ought to have been constructed by 
the States most interested, without calling upon 
the Erie Railroad to advance its fands to the ex- 
tent of two millions, and its acceptances to the 
extent of $1,570,400, for such an object. The 
Erie also agreed, in consideration of the right 
to use the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Road for 
some purposes of distribution, to pay for a limit- 
ed time the interest on the $4,000,000 of bonds. 
The branch to Newburgh not being profitable, 
these operations were undertaken in order, it is 
said, to give it additional employment, and thus 
benefit its through line: a very insufficient rea- 
son. 

The avails of this arrangement, and the 
$38,000,000 to be advanced by Massachusetts, 
including the $100,000 advanced in October, 
constitute, with unused bonds and stock of the 
Boston, Hartford, and the means for com- 
pleting this line, which is regarded with great 
interest by a large population. The interior 
portions of Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia, and 
northern Westchester expect to derive 
ant advantages from this connection with the 
Erie Railroad, as it will enable their inhabitants 
to obtain coal, grain, cattle, and many Western 
productions free of the great expense which now 
attends their transportation, and will stimulate 
‘largely their manufacturing and other industry. 


THE INDIANA : VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE. 


Some ct the robbers were taken, some escaped 
to Canada, and some disappeared altogether. 


the extradition treaty and confined with their 


entrapped, 
and after a sharp struggle arrested and lodged 
in jail. They were subsequently placed upon 
a train to be carried to the county seat. The 
_train stopped when a signal of distress was made 
upon, the road-side. The signal proved to be 
the device of a Vigilance Committee, which 
seized the prisoners. Knowing their doom 
the men confessed, and when they had done 
so, were hung by the Committee, which tlen 
issued an address of warning to all thieves, 
threatening, in case of retaliation, to hang 
every thieving character it could lay its hands 
upon, The Committee pursued three of the 
gang who had escaped, and finding them, hung 
them also, | 

This was in July, and it was on the 23d of 
October that the prisoners were surrendered 
from.Canada. In November they were brought 
to the jail at New Albany, Indiana, and it was 
supposed they would be left in peace until their 
trial, But some days since, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, a body of seventy men masked and 
armed arrived in the town by the railroad, pro- 
ceeded to the jail, and summoned the sherit to 
surrender the keys. He refused, and after 
some struggle was shot and wounded. Find- 
ing the keys the masked men opened the jail 
doors, until they came upon one door which 
they could not open, and the patrol He made 
show of fight, but they showed him a rope and 
told him that if he resisted hg should be hanged. 
Overpowered, he opened the door and the mask- 
ed men entered the cells, and seizing the prison- 
ers instantly hanged them from the railing of 
an upper corridor.. Then locking the door and 
taking the key the masked men returned with- 
out disorder to the station where a train await- 
ed them, and stepping in they departed, having 
hung since the robbery ten men in all. 

The Canadian papers say very properly that 
if prisoners charged with crime but not con- 
victed are liable to be slaughtered when sur- 
rendered under the extradition treaty, it is high 
time to consider whether the evils of the treaty 
do outweigh its advantages. But while that is 
true from their point of view, the existence of 
such a Vigilance Committee indicates a fatal 
distrust of the ordinary processes of justice. 


ill-founded, and that there was no reason to 
suppose that the robbers would be properly 
punished by the law. The courts of law are 
the last peaceful remedy, but when they are 
more than suspected, the remedy inevitably 
ceases to be peaceful. When the courts fall 
into public contempt, the condition of order is 
that no great crime taxes the public patience. 
San Francisco ta all cities that lesson. It 
js the bitter reproach of the people of Indiata 
that such terrible deeds should even seem tv 
have a palliation. Meanwhile, if the United 
States Government receives accused prisoners 
from the British Government for trial, it is 


before trial. But it is the duty of Indiana so 
to do justice that there shall be no wish to de- 


| prive the law of its prerogative. 


And it is now stated that this distrust was not . 


son the effort at competition will encounter the | 


Those who fled to Canada were returned under 


bound to see that they are tried, not murdered | 
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bulus and Antipater eouid probab.y neither be 
verified nor disproved, But there are few scenes 
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The Bing of Greece has refnzed to comply with the 
demand of the Turkish Saitan, and doth countrice 4. + 
already in hostilities it is b that the 
combined of the Great Powers shorten the 
and circumacribe its consequences. The latest 
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Some English missionaries who recently made. 
tour through the interior of China report the discov- 
ery of gold, silver, lead, coal, and iron. They also 
found Cathulic priesis in every town, and Chinese cum 2 
verts tu that/faith ‘by hundreds of thousands.” 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[January 2, 1869. 


Bound Volumes of Harper’s Weekly. 
Mower 626 completed the Twelfth Volume of Har- 
per's Weekly. This has been a volume unusually re- 
plete with interest. The illustrations, both in num- 
‘ber and variety, have surpassed those of any illustrated 
periodical. They have covered every important event, 
Domestic or Foreign, of the year’s history. Every 
number of the Weekly is electrotyped, and the twelve 
volumes now completed may be obtained at $7 00 per 
yolame. The contents of these volumes comprise, 
besides illustrations of all interesting current events 
and portraits of prominent personages, an amount of 
general literature representing the best productions 
of the Jast twelve years, which is alone worth the price 
‘of the whole series. ‘itt 


gw Subsoribere who wish to bind the Twelfth Volume 
of ending with No. 626, may obtain 
gratuitously from the principal News Dealers a T1TLE- 
PAGE AND Taig or CONTENTS. 


Dealers may obtain Covers for Binding 
the Volume at Seventy-five conte each, net. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturnvay, JANUARY 2, 1869, 


CONGRESS UPON REPUDIATION. 


ONGRESS has yery properly and promptly 
declared the public sentiment upon the 
President's proposition of national swindling. 
It has declared that although the President has 
gravely suggested that the Government shall 
steal, the people regard his suggestion as ‘‘ edi- 
ous,” and that under no circumstances will their 


to pay. This will show at orfce to every body 
interested that the President does not represent 
public sentiment to-day any more @an he has 
during histerm. Indeed, he reduces the whole 
subject to a ridiculous as well as dishonest point. 
Some doctors have been of opinion that five per 
cent, interest was quite enough to pay; others 
that four was sufficient; others that three and 
a half was ample; but the President, with a 
candid air of originality, says blandly, “ Don’t 
pay any interest atall.” _ 

And that is the legitimate end of all specu- 
lations upon the possibility of evading an hon- 


est obligation. The report presented in- the 


Ifaase by Mr. Hoorer upon the proposition to 
report a bill taxing the bonds, contained the 


- conclusive argument. If, under the circum- 


stances, they can be taxed at all, they can be 


. _ taxed out of existence. If you begin to tamper, 


the way is open to abolish. A sagacious bank- 
er was recently asked by a friend if he thought 
that there was ary preference of security in the 
national bonds. ‘‘ None at all,” was the reply ; 
“if stealing begins it will net stop until every 
thing is gone.” General Butier, indeed, did 
propose to stop at a certain pojnt; but his rea- 
son seemed to be that-what would be left was 
hardly worth taking. | 

The House of Representatives has undoubt- 
edly expressed the enlightened conviction of the 
country; and we presume that there are some 
Republicans even who were rather amazed by 
the very decided expression of the popular will 
at the polls. It is not many months since there 
was supposed to be so wide-spread a disposition 
to repudiate in some form that no party could 
afford to disregard it. It was privately whis- 
pered that the feeling was rapidly becoming ir- 
resistible, and that the tendency must be recog- 


_. nized, It was this apparent intention of the 
_ wind to blow from the repudiating quarter that 


induced General But er, who likes of all things 
‘to be in at the changing of the wind, to write his 
famous letter delicately insinuating the theory 
with which he is identified. Other conspicu- 
ous Repubjican politicians were equally misled. 
But when the Chicago Convention met, the Re- 
publican people in the country spoke, and they 
declared, in the most emphatic manner, that the 
spirit of the obligation was quite as sacred as the 
letter. Senator HENDRICKS suggests that such 
a phrase was a form of words to conceal knay- 
ery—that it meant any thing an orator chose. 
But if'a Republican orator had ventured to say, 


_ during the canvass, that by the Chicago platform 
_ the bonds might be paid in paper instead of gold, 


he would have been very rapidly corrected by his 
audience. 


The result shows how mutch wiser the mass 


of men are in politics, when they touch the do- 
- main of morals, than their leaders. Every body, 
said TaLLerRanp, knows more than any body. 


The Mouse, controlled by the same Republican 
party, at ite last session actually entertained a 
proposities of taxing the bonds—another form 
of the dishonesty which the President recom- 
mends, But it has now heard from the people. 
Antzus has touched his mother earth, and it de- 
clares the mere suggestion to be “‘ odious.” So 
# is, but no more so than it was last year. 

The suspicion of the dishonest tendency of 
the public mind which deluded some Repub- 


" lican partisans of more eagerness or timidity 


than principle, teck captive the Democratic 
Convention. Mr. views were 


substantially adopted by it, and for that very 
reason it was thought wiser to put forward as 
their representative a candidate not previously 
identified with repudiation, that the candidate 
might offset the platform. But that is a trick 


Y which seldom deceives. Yet the party tried 


its best with it. The staple of the Democratic 
speeches was negro supremacy and bloated 
bond-holders. The appeals were to j flousy, 
prejudice, and ignorance. Mr. SErmMopr, po- 
litically death-struck, set forth upon a solemn 
pilgrimage to incite sectional and class hos- 
tility. Fimancial questions are always supposed 
to be difficult, but then, also, every body al- 
ways supposes himself to understand them. 
And fortunately, in this case, in whatever fig- 
ures Mr. Sermovur might indulge his imagina- 
tion, the simple rule of good faith could not be 
obscured by them; and if his audience could 
mot explain the error of his smooth misrepre- 
sentations, it could feel them. Since God, said 
FisHer Ames, has given me an intellect so fal- 
lible, I can not be enough grateful that he has 
added an instinct so sure. . 

It was this instinct which defeated the re- 
pudiating policy of the Democratic Convention ; 
which has terribly shaken General BuTLER in 
the public confidence; which has restored mor- 
al sanity to other conspicuous gentlemen who 
did not venture quite so far as he; and which 
now receives, with mingled indignation and con- 
tempt, the proposal of the President to substi- 
tute a magpie for the American eagle. The 
idea of avoiding the payment of our debts by 
swindling our creditors—a very ancient form 
of knavery — being thus abandoned, we may 
hope for a thorough and sensible discussion of 
the most important question, in what way hon- 
estly to pay them with the least burden to the 


country. 
_ representatives consent to offer the public cred- |. 
itor as fall compensation a less amount of mon- 
: ey than that which the Government contracted 


a 


Mr. DISRAELI AND A CORONET. 


Tue freedom with which the wives of public 
men are sometimes introduced into discussions 
in England is curiously at variance with our 
general estimate of the reserve of the English 
character. The British people indeed have felt 
the sting of government by influence, by favor- 
ites and mistresses in past times acutely enough 
to protest warmly. Even within forty or fifty 
years, when, on the one hand, promotion in the 
army was to be bought by propitiating Mrs. 
CLaRKE, the mistress of the or York, 
and when, a little earlier, Whig votes were to 


ESS OF DEVONSHIRE, there was a fair right of 
protestation and of plain discussion of women 
who thus challenged it. Indeed, in his speech 
claiming the right of suffrage for women who 
are property-holders, Mr. Mrii mentioned the 
importance of attaching responsibility to in- 
fluence as one of the chief benefits of the pro- 
posed change. 

The late election in England has again brought 
certain ladies into the arena of discussion.. Thus 
it is very plainly stated that Mr. Mitner GiIB- 
son, a well-known Liberal, lost his election be- 
cause of the aristocratic tendencies of Mrs. 
Grsson, who did ‘not like her husband’s poli- 
tics or his friends, and therefore estranged, or 
was supposed to have estranged, him from his 
old sympathies. Her conduct is criticised vig- 
orously ; and a picture of the domestic relations 
of Mr. Grsson is necessarily left upon the public 
mind, of which he must of course be conscious, 
and the fact of such a kind of exposure is prob- 
ably regarded by him as one of the sharpest 


‘penalties of public life. Again—and in illus- 


tration of the same publicity as a reward of 
public distinction—at a banquet in Edinburgh 
last year, when Mr. DisRaEL! was Prime Min- 
ister, the health ef his wife was proposed, and 
Mr. DisRaELI complimented that lady to the 
company, and said that they could not please 
him more than by praising her. We in this 
country are said to be rather unreserved; but 
we have hardly yet reached that point. At our 
dinners we toast the ladies in general, and the 
orator in reply lets fly his rhetorical pyrotech- 
nics for the whole sex. But in all our public 
banquets of honor to an individual we do not 
now recall that his wife was especially men- 
tioned. 
° Mrs, DisRaELrI has again been drawn into 
public discussion, and not now with unmixed 
praise. The peerage that was offered to her 
husband he declined, but asked that it might be 
conferred upon her in her own right, and the title 
chosen is that of ViscounTESS BEACONSFIELD. 
Now this was the name of Epmunp BuRKE’s 
country retreat, and a peerage was offered to 
him with the same title which he declined. The 
facts are certainly suggestive, but they do not 
authorize any attack upon Mrs. Disrakil, 
whatever they may provoke against her hus- 
band, It certainly is not remarkable that a 
peerage should be offered so clever a Minis- 
ter upon his retirement. It is not surprising 
that he should not wish to tumble up stairs into 
the other House. And it would have given Mr. 
DISRAELI a peculiar prestige if he had humbly 
thanked his Gracious Mistress, and begged to 
continue to bear the name which he had dis- 
tinguished. But it is, after all, an apparent 
attempt to eat the cake and have it, when he 
proposes that he will: remain with his distin- 
guished name in the place where he can dis- 
tinguish it still farther, while his wife shall have 
the name, the honor, and the estates of a Vis- 
countess. The Queen could not very well re- 
fuse. She gives her Minister a coronet, and if 


he chooses to put it on the head of his wife no- 


be obtained by the condescension of the Docu-4 


body need be deceived. Mr. DisRaxkui accepts 
the coronet. He is not like Sir Roprert PEt, 
who declined it; and Mrs. Cannina was en- 
nobled after her husband’s death. | . 

But for all that: ViscounTEss BEACONSFIELD 
is in no sense a public personage, and ought nbt 
to be so treated. The sarcasm, however, may 
fairly fall upon her husband. He has no son to 
inherit the title, and it would half extinguish 
Mr, DisraeExt himself. There is, therefore, no 
especial merit in refusing it for himself; for he 
is no longer young, and he would always be 
more honored as D1sRaEt! than as a new lord. 
There is, moreover, a certain propriety in ac- 
cepting or declining, but to do both is merely 
amusing. Besides, it is a question whether a 


retiring Minister ought to take what is meant © 


as a personal honor, in which his wife is in- 
cluded, merely because she is his wife, and de- 
vote it to a purpose for which it was not in- 
tended. 

However it be, the English papers are dis- 
cussing the point with animation and even acri- 
mony. Punch compliments the new peeress, 
and undoubtedly there is.a strong feeling that 
the husband of the Viscountess has done a very 
graceful act. His regard for her is known; he 
has not hesitated to acknowledge it publicly. 
But it would have been better for him and for 
her if he had worn the coronet or had returned 
it. Meanwhile, whenever the ladies come to 
take part in public affairs,as responsible polit- 
ical agents they must expect, as they will doult-. 
ess hope, to be criticised. -But until that time 
comes it is an impertinence to pass the thresh- 
old of a public man and serve up the character 
and tastes of his wife for the public entertain- 
ment or to gratify party feeling. . 


THE ARMY REUNION AT CHICAGO. 


Sucu a meeting as that of the Western ar- 
mies at Chicago is a most significant incident, 
and to foreign eyes must seem almost incom- 
prehensible. Soldiers who have fought togeth- 
er in as perilous campaigns, and as bravely as 
men ever fought, meet quietly to organize them- 
selves into a fraternity to cherish the remem- 
brance of the war as a security of peace. But 
they do not meet so much as soldiers as citi- 
zens. ‘They are representatives of that multi- 
tude of men who gathered from every part of 
the country during four years, who sayed a na- 
tion and with it the promise of progressive lib- 
erty, and theff quietly melted away indistin- 
guishably into the mass of citizens. How many 
doubted the result of this enormous military or- 
ganization! How many feared that a million 
of men, used to war and flushed with victory, 
would necessarily derange the peaceful tenor 
of the old national system! How many won- 
dered whether citizens, so suddenly and swiftly 
changed into soldiers, could as swiftly and safe- 
ly be changed back again! ‘ | 

This was one of the vital questions of the 
war. But it was so answered that it seems 
never to have been asked. The change of the 
soldier to the citizen was more surprising than 
the other, and it was one of the noblest vindi- 
cations of the whole popular system. The mil- 
itary spirit, in any dangerous sense, disappeared, 
and, ind none seemed more anxious for the 
return of civil rule than the professional soldiers. 
And so it has continued. What the Demo- 
crats, sorely pressed for a party cry, call the 
military depotism and satrapies of the Southern 
States, was a police which their own conduct 
rendered necessary. As Senator Waknep, of 
Alabama, said a few days since in the Senate, 
*¢‘ As soon as the Democratic party would agree 
to allow to every citizen the freedom of speech 
and action the necessity of troops would cease.” 
The military control of the late rebel States was 
in no sense the result of a growth of the mili- 
tary spirit and of a preference for military meth- 
ods in the country. It was adopted only after 
experience had shown it to be as much a neces- 
sity in certain places as during the war; while 
in the loyal States, where we are daily dealing 
in every relation of life with captains and ma- 
jors and colonels and generals who have a ter- 
ribly good right to their titles, the ordinary 
course of life has scarcely been disturbed by an 
abnormal lawlessness. oa 

And while this is true of the Volunteer, how 
striking it is in the case of the most conspicu- 
ous professional soldiers! So free from the or- 
dinary dangerous ambition had been their ca- 
reer, that when an army of a million men was 
triumphant upon the field, under the leader- 
ship of Generals whom it loved and trusted, 
it did not occur to any man that those Gen- 
erals:had any less patriotic and impersonal de- 
votion to the cause than the obecurest soldier 
in the ranks. Grant, the most renowned of* 
living soldiers, commanding a victorious host, 
was felt to be as free of any individual hope or 
nim inconsistent with the general welfare as 
when he was a tanner in Galena. And what 
he was his companions were—SHERMAN, and 
Tomas, and SHERIDAN, with all the rest. 
How well said SHerman, as he addressed the 
army at Chicago, and how true it is of the pro- 
fessional soldier as of his volunteer comrade: 
‘Shall I not then claim for you who represent 
this ideal volanteer the highest honor that can 
be conceded to mortal ?”’ 

The more thronged and the more enthusias- 


tic such army reunions are, the stronger will be 

‘the guarantee of equal liberty and peace in this 
country. They essemble an army without uni- 
form, without expense, and without danger to 
a interest or right that any good citizen cher- 
ishes, | 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


Tue Indian question is evidently a very dif-. 


ficult question. It is also a very uninteresting 
one, and few care to understand it. Me genius 
has ever yet succeeded in throwing a, halo 
around the actual red man, and the figures that 
do duty for him in romance and poetry are as 
near life-as the stage sailor or Yankee, and 
no nearer. The popular theory of the Indians 
is that they are vermin, and that the only policy 
-to be seriously advocated is extermination. Yet 
a very little knowledge of the facts will show 


'| that they are peculiarly exposed to cruel oppres- 


sion and extortion of every kind. Their very 
forlornness invites knavery, and as, when pushed 
to extremity, they are sure to take some sudden 
and terrible revenge, their enemy persecutés 
them with impunity, counting upon his own 
escape under cover of the feeling of horror 
which their violence will awaken. 

That there have been some battles upon the 
Plains, that there is or is about to be a formida- 
ble Indian war, that General SHERIDAN, whg is 
active and brave, is in command of our troops, - 
and that of course we shall get the best of it, is 
about all that the uninterested public remem- 
bers that it has heard. _On the other hand, that 
there are Indian ‘‘ rings” which make way with 
a large part*of the appropriations for the In- 
dians is also notorious, and that it is|in conse- 
quence of the conduct of these “ rings” that the 
vermin sometimes make themselves very trouble- 
some, might occur to some one, but seldom 
happens to. In the summer of 1865 the Sen- 
ate appointed a committee of investigation to 
visit the Indian.country, and try to ascertain 
some facts, and make an intelligible report. 
They found the vermin ready to come to a fair 
understanding, which they faithfully observed 
until their villages were burned ‘as a punish- 


} ment fur the crimes of a few. Then they nat- 


urally went to war. The delegation from the: 


Senate reported the difficulty to be that the In- 


dian was an outlaw, and they proposed to ex- 
tend the law over the whole Indian country. 
A act embodying this view passed the Senate, 
but failed in the House. In 1867 there was war 
again, and the Indian Peace Commission was 
appointed. This body met the hostile Indians, 


tee, the protection of the Indian by # 
® guaranteed security of trying hi 
civilization. 
One of the members of this Commission, 
Colonel S. F. Tappan, has written a letter in 
which he states his view of the whole subject. 
He says, decidedly, that the Indians will keep 
‘the peace if they can, and are never the first to 
violate treaties. He makes no excuse for their 
atrocities in war, but he says that they are no 
worse than those practiced upon them. They 
are the victims of incessant and wanton at- 
tacks, and the warriors see their wives and 


children massacred and their villages destroyed. — 
A great mass of evidence has been accumulated | 


by the Congressional Committee and by the 
Peace Commission, which shows that in every 
instance of the recent outbreaks the fault was 
with the whites and not with the Indians. 


Peace can be preserved so long as good faith — 


is maintained. Colonel Tarran recommends 
the abandonment of the war policy—the dis- 
banding of the volunteers, who slay every In- 
dian, and whose only policy is extermination, 
and the gathering of all the Indians into five 
great reservations under civil control, with the 
army as an auxiliary police. Wherever the 
Peace Commission has kept its word the In- 
dians have kept theirs, and there are now a 
hundred thousand of the Sioux, Crow, and oth- 
er tribes peacefully carrying out the plans of 
the Commission. 

Calonel Wruxkoopr, who has seen much serv- 
ice among the Indians, and who resigns his 
commission “‘ rather than.be the instrument of 
the murder of innocent women and children,” 
also throws light upon the subject. He was 
ordered to Fort Cobb to collect there the In- 
dians of his agency. After leaving, he learne:| 
of five columns of troops moving in the same 


direction, which will be controlled by their of- _ 


ficers. But there are also in the field, under 
Government sanction, volunteer troops and Ute 
and Osage Indians, the deadly enemies of the 
Indians of the Plains, who will murder all they 
meet, which will include the Indians of his own 
agency. Powerless to prevent it, he resigns. 
There is the account of Father Dz Smet, an 
old missionary among the Indians of the West, 
and he tells the same story of their docility, 
and has no doubt of their rapid progress in 
civilization, if they are tteated fairly. 

While it must be conceded, however, that 
the Indians have shown no great aptitude for 
civilization, the testimony, public and private, 
confirms these statements that they are the 
wronged party and the victims in their rela- 
tions with the whites, The question is very 
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B conferred with them, and made a fresh settle- 
ment. It then urged the same generafpolicy 
> | with that recommended by the Senate gommit- 
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diffieuls, Bishop Wurrrzs, of Minnesota, who 

with the authority of much experience, 
thinks that there should be a special Depart- 
ment for the Indians with agents appointed for 
life, with ample salaries and subject to tn: ‘*- 
verest disciplina) The does not favor 
placing the Indian Bureaa fn the War Depart- 
ment, fearing the effect upon the Indians of 
placing the agencies at military posts. One 


-_chiet difficulty is that of finding the right kind 


of men for agents, and the reasons are obvious. 
But let us now that the subject is before 
the Senate, it will not be dismissed with- 
out the most ample investigation. ’ 


of winters 


The new era upon which the country is en- 


upon eighteen hundred and sixty-nine with the 
heartiest wishes for a Happy New Year! 


THE BOSTON, HARTFORD, AND 
a» ERIE RAILROAD. 
Tus efforts of Boston to reach the Western 


“trade have been as active as her natural ad- 


vantages will allow; but as her principal route, 
by way of Worcester and Springfield to Albany, 
encounters @ high elevation in the mountain 
range in Berkshire, the descent of which going 
East is rendered sometimes difficult in winter 
owing to steep grades, other lines have been 

to overcome this objection. ‘The en- 
gineering difficulties encountered in that de- 
scent have been managed with the highest 


kil. The mountain stream, in company with 


which the railroad seeks the plain, is crossed 
twenty-seven times over bridges of masonry, 
many of whose arches are sixty feet high. In 


‘the summer, when no sense of danger attends 


the descent, the traveler, who watches from ths 
rear of the train the course of the river as it 
rushes down its rocky bed, expanding as it de- 
scends, and notices the high and durable arches 
over which the train has just moved at rapid 
speed, is amazed at the boldness which, in the 
infancy of engineering knowledges, projected a 
work so difficult, The scenery is remarkably 

e, aad contributes to the sensations 
of pride and woudder which the work occasions. 
It will stand as an enduring monument to the 
sagacity, the energy, and the courage of Massa- 
chusetts, The coveted prize, the trade of the 
great West with ite treasures far beyond those 
of India, calls into exercise this display of skill 
and power. Long may that system of policy 
endare, which opens to every part of the Union 
the opportunity to carry great enterprises through 


other portions of it, to reap the advantages which 


are diffused broadly and liberally over our coun- 
try! The states of Europe can not offer such 
facilities, The forces which we employ in de- 
veloping our whole industry as a nit they em- 
ploy—f,200,000in France, 1,000,000 in Prussia, 
1,000,000 in Russia, 800,000 in Austria, 500,000 
in Italy—in standing armies to secure isolation 
and prevent united influence and action. 

If the unneighborly and unfriendly system 


_ of European states were adopted here the con- 


struction of a Boston road through the Hoosac 
Tunnel to tap our improvements on the north, 
and the construction of another line to tap the 
Erie road at Newburgh, would be impossible. 
These enterprises are net only not regarded 
with jealousy—they scarcely attract attention, 
except in the quarters specially interested in 
the results| which are expected to flow from 
them. The Hoosac Tunnel enterprise now 
waits for the closing of a contract authorized 
by Massachusetts to embrace the entire work, 
the question being undecided whether the se- 
curity demanded by the State from bidders shall 
be required or waived. The Boston, Hartford; 


and Erie line calls for a more particular notice, 


as the short distance remaining unfinished is 


now being worked, and will exercise, when fin- 
ished, a powerful influence upon the industry 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 

setts, | 
It will be recollected that the Erie Railroad 
during the g summer took five millions 
of dollars of the bonds of this Campany—a ques- 
tionable proeeeding—which were purchased at 
eighty. They were called the Berdell mortgage 
bonds. The object of this purchase was to se- 
eure the aid of Massachusetts, which, in 1867, 
had authorized a loan of its credit to this en- 
terprise to tlie extent of three milhons of dollars, 
on certain conditions, which otherwise could not 
have been eomplied with. The act called for 
t of three eommissioners, one 


of whom shall be an engineer, to ascertain the 
amount of the work and inform the or 


and Council of its exact condition. It was pro- 
vided that no portion of the State credit should 
be issued by the Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, unless it was made to appear that the 
Company would be able, either alone or with 
the aid of other parties, to complete the line of 
railway from Boston to Fishkill; and if, at any 
time after any of State aid had been 
advanced, it should appear that sach road would 
not be completed in five years, no further aid 
was to be given. 

On the 14th of October last the Governor and 
Council of 


for the most difficult portion of the line were 
immediateiy made. | 

The unfinished portion of the line extends 
from Waterbary in Connecticut to Fishkill: on 


udson, immediately 
ination of the Erie Railroad Newburgh. 
From Waterbury to our State line, about 86 
miles, its course is westerly, generally at right 
angles to the stfeams and valleys in Connecti- 
cut. It commences at Waterbury, where the 
road in running order now terminates, at an 
elevation of 153 feet above tide, reaches in 
about eight miles the ridge at Towanbie, ele- 
vated 646 feet; descends ten miles to the val- 
ley of the Housatonic, 142 feet above tide; as- 
cends to Tunnel Hill, distant four miles (near 
Hawleyville), which it pierces with a tun- 
nel 800 feet long and 368 feet above tide; 
passes on a very good grade to Danbury, eight 
miles, which is 389 feet above tide, and thence 
five miles:to the dividing line between New 
York and Connecticut, which it crosses at an 
elevation of 465 feet. Its course thence to 
Fishkill is through an opening cut by one of 
the affiuents of the Croton to near Brewster's 
Station, with which station it will connect on 
the Harlem Railroad, thence northerly, parallel 
with that road, to Towner’s Station, near which 


point it diverges toward the Fishkill Mountains, - 


which it crosses near Whaley’s Pond at an cle- 
vation of 746 feet above tide, constituting the 
summit. Descending the mountaia, it runs 
near Fishkill Creek, and uses the Dutchess, Co- 
lumbia, and Fishkill Railroad, which, having 
been purchased, is to be delivered over finished, 


with its rolling at an early period. 
A very large portion of the line described is 
now being vi worked, but as the tunnel 


and severe cuts will require nearly two years, it 
is not expected that the whole will be in run- 
ning order before December, 1870. There is a 
very strong probability that it will be finished 
and in operation by that time, gs over four hun- 
dred miles of road now completed as well as 
the value of those bonds depend uponit. This 
road, between Putnam aad Willimantic in Con- 
necticut, is being straightened in order to fur- 
nish between Boston and New York, by way of 
the Harlem Railroad, what is claimed will be a 
shorter line of travel than by any other route. 
This road connects also with Providence, Rhode 
Island, and other important points, 


The main object of this route to the Hudson | 


is to obtain coal by way of the Erie Railroad for 
the numerous manufacturing establishments in 
the three States immediately benefited, and 
also to diffuse it over the whole Eastern, States 
by means of the various lines going north and 
south which it traverses. The coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania lie due west of Newburgh, and 
may be reached, it is supposed, with more ease 
in this way than by the lines now existing. In 
aid of water-power coal hds come to bo a neces- 
sity to mills in the interior, so that during the 
droughts of summer their industry may not be 
delayed. That this road will be a feeder to the 
Erie, and will receive a great variety of West- 
ern products from the Erie, is certain. . Anoth- 
er route has been devised from New Haven by 
way of Derby, the Titicus Valley, Purdy’s Sta- 
tion on the Harlem Road, the High Bridga 
over the Hudson near Peekskill, to connect 
with the Erie near Towner’s; but this enterprise 
west of Derby has not been commenced, al- 
though the bridge intended for general use has 
been located to cross the Hudson at Anthony’s 
Nose, above Peekskill. 

New. York can console itself, as it views these 
evidences of energy and power in our Eastern 


States, by the knowledge that very little of the , 


) 


— 


trade which is intended for foreign parts can 
be diverted from us, inasmuch as at the Hud- 
son the effort at competition will encounter the 
facility of tide-water to float products cheaply 
to their place of destination. 

The line ought to have been constructed by 
the States most interested, without calling upon 
the Erie Railroad to advance its funds to the ex- 
tent of two millions, and its acceptances to the 
extent of $1,570,400, for such an object. The 
Erie also agreed, in consideration of the right 
to use the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Road for 
some purposes of distribution, to pay for a limit- 
ed time the interest on the $4,000,000 of bonds. 
The branch to Newburgh not being profitable, 
these operations were undertaken in order, it is 
said, to give it additional employment, and thus 
benefit its through line: a very insufficient rea- 


son. 

The avails of this arrangement, and the 
$3,000,000 to be advanced by Massachusetts, 
including the $100,000 advanced in October, 
constitute, with unused bonds and stock of the 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie, the means for com- 
pleting this line, which is regarded with great 
interest by a large population. The interior 
portions of Putnam, Dutchess, Columbia, and 
northern Westchester expect to derive import- 
ant advantages from this connection with the 
Erie Railroad, as it will enable their inhabitants 
to obtain coal, grain, cattle, and many Western 
productions free of the great expense which now 
attends their transportation, and will stimulate 
largely their manufacturing and other industry. 


THE INDIANA VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE. 


the most startling and significant of recent 
events, Last Maya railroad express car was 
robbed and the. messenger horribly beuten. 
Some ct the robbers were taken, some escaped 
to Canada, and some disappeared altogether. 
Those who fled to Canada were returned under 
the extradition treaty and confined with their 
comrades in October. Meanwhile those who 
escaped altogether organized a fresh robbery 
of the same kind, were betrayed, entrapped, 
and after a sharp struggle arrested and lodged 
in jail. They were subsequently placed upon 
a train to be carried to the county seat. The 
train stopped when a signal of distress was made 
upon the road-side. The signal proved to be 
the device of a Vigilance Commit which 
seized the prisoners. . Knowing their doom 


so, were hung by the Committee, which tlen 
issued an address of warning to all thieves, 
threatening, in case of retaliation, to hang 


upon. The Committee pursued three of the 
. gang who had escaped, and finding them, hung 
them also, 

This was in July, and it was on the 23d of 
October that the prisoners were surrendered 
from Canada. In November they were brought 
to the jail at New Albany, Indiana, and it was 
supposed they would be left in peace until their 
trial, But some days since, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, a body of seventy men masked and 
armed arrived in the town by the railroad, pro- 
ceeded to the jail, and summoned the sherid to 


some struggle was shot and wounded. Find- 
ing the keys the masked men opened the jail 


they could not open, and the patrol He made 
show of fight, but they showed him a rope and 
told him that if he resisted he should be hanged. 
Overpowered, he opened the door and the mask- 
ed men entered the cells, and seizing the prison- 
ers instantly hanged them from the railing of 
an upper corridor. Then locking the door and 
taking the key the masked men returned with- 
out disorder to the station where a train await- 
ed them, and stepping in they departed, having 
hung since the robbery ten men in‘all. 
The Canadian papers say very properly that 
if prisoners charged with crime but not con- 
victed are liable to be slaughtered when sur- 
rendered under the extradition treaty, it is high 
time to consider whether the evils of the treaty 
do outweigh its advantages. But while that is 
true from their point of view, the existence of 
such a Vigilance Committee indicates a fatal 
distrust of the ordinary processes of justice. 
And it is now stated that this distrust was not 
ill-founded, and that there was no reason to 
suppose that the robbers would be properly 
punished by the law. The courts of law are 
the last peaceful remedy, but when they are 
more than suspected, the remedy inevitably 
ceases to be peaceful. When the courts fall 
into public contempt, the condition of order is 
that no great crime taxes the public patience. 
San Francisco taught all cities that lesson. It 
is the bitter reproach of the people of Indiana 
that such terrible deeds shanld even seem to 
have a palliation. Meanwhile, if the United 
States Government receives accuséd prisoners 
from the British Government for’ trial, it is 
bound to see that they are tried, not murdered 
before trial. But it is the duty of Indiana so 
to do justice that there shall be no wish to de- 


| prive the law of its prerogative. 


the men: confessed, and when they had done | 


every thieving character it could lay its hands. 


surrender the keys.- He refused, and after |: 


doors, until they came‘upon one door which | ,,., 
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Proressor M. Luavrrr, in the poetical. 


tragedies of A and The Jdumean, has en- 


ry 
ly 


Tae number of this journal of fashion for the 
week contains a magnificent CoLoRED 


providing 
ational 


December 15: 
In the Senate, Mr. Wilson's bill to the bil! fs 
the orgamezation of ig ibe Stata 


December 16: 

In the Senate, a resolution was adopted .vastracting 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the eapeu: 
of immediate legislation to prevent the discaa::¢ 


of convicts in a, under the recent extracrdina 
ry decision of U i States Judges Mr Wilhame, 
who offered lation, referrea to the revent ‘ic 
cision ot Ju Underwood, whereby woman: 

ced from custody 


endment,. 
In the House, a bill reported trom the Heconstrnr- 
Committee was “gy, pulltical 
disabilities certain citizens of the thern States 
office.—A Houre 


reported from the Reconstruct 

olution was adopted providing that women employed 

by the Government shall hereafter receive the same 
compensation as men whc perform smiiar 


In the Senate, 4 resolation was adopted request!n 
tion. in of tne interior hosti ; 

rmation. o: 
peacefa! the Indians or 
captured by Genera) Custer in his fight them on 
sympathy was, after some objection, 
passed, by = vote of 41 yeas to 5 nays.—The Honse 

solutions o Bie- 


re ann death 

vens were received, and eulogies were ced 
by Mesers Cameron, Bucksien” Morrill, Samner, 
p & which the Senate rned. 

In the Ho the credentiais of G. W. Menard, col- 
ored, from Louisiana were referred to the Committee 
on Hlectio —Th 
from certain 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar insurrection In Spain seems to be at an e11. 
The rebels at Cadiz have surrendered th 


ments from 
The force to be employed is forma!uah », 


Heavy shocks ef aarthquake were felt at Gidra::ur 
on December 18. . 
The King of Greece has refnsed to comply with the 


demand of the Turkish Saltan, and countries 4: + 


already im hostiliiies it is ho that the. 
combined of the Great Powers shorten thd 
struggle and circumscribe its consequences. The intext 
advices indicate that beyond the encounter which has 
place in the Bay of Syra there ma; 


uo of hostilities. 
Several have been made In the French Cab 
we’ ‘wing, it is said, to the unpopularity of the pre-e 


prosevutions. 

The British assemn.ed on the of 
December in joint session, aud listened to the reading 
of a very brief speech from the throne. 

Some English missionaries who recently made a 
tour through the interior of China report the discov- 
ery of gold, silver, lead, coal, and fron. They aleo 
found Catholic priesis in every town, and Chinese com 
verts to that faith “by hundreds of thousands.” 


for the re- 
of United States notesand fractio:- - 
The bill also 


e ate bill removing disabilities . 
Carolina citizens was passed, 


to do for the ancient life af Rome and 
Judea, what essayed for the days 
| of Puritanism in his “‘ New d Tragedies.” 
exqué 
| site n of LoxerELiow, he seems t4 
us to possess a truer appreciation of sharacter, 
and to afford a better portraiture of the age ints ail 
which he endeavors to conduct his readers. The ; 
second tragedy is perhaps a little too tragic, and 
the historie accuracy ot the eharacters of Aristo- 
bulus and Antipater eouid probab.y neither be 
| verified nor disproved. But there are few scenes | 
in history more terrible than those wiich char- 
acterize the close of the reign ot Hzerop THE 

=. 
SIXTY-NINE. | of these 
Crristuas began with April softness, by 
2 and if we eould only trust the flattering tales Leavirr 
4 that are always told by Hope upon Christmas- in removing these, and im pre- 

‘ eve, we might expect the pleasanesst language of imagination as real, 
and of years, Bat if Jack Frost is, with all in its ordinary historic forms, 
affectionate children, large and small, “‘ Home 

for the Holidays,” he will return by Twelfth 

Night, and the “Christmas Belles” shall yet : 

‘ skim the moonlit snow to the dance and the CC 

| yellow glass of mulled wine. No April-eyed 

4 December can deceive old Santa Claus. He | 

will step over the house-tops as uimbly as ever, ASHION PLATE, | 
and—cheer up, dear parents !—there shall be no ala in allh Mode Iilustré Paris, w surpasses any 

‘ lack of drums, trumpets, rattles, whistles, guns, | CO™missioners, decided that, in all human pro work of the kind ever published in this country. 

4 , ability, the means had been provided to com- be 

| and cannon, to promote the tranquillity of the ; A New-Year’s gift in the form of this useful and 

nursery. Blow, blow, thou winter wind! But | Plete the road to Fishkill, and ordered that the beantiful ehronicle of the modes, with its care- 

: whatever the weather may do, we shall try to first installment cf one hundred thousand dol- ae fally detailed directions for enabling every body. - | 

: keep the old san shining in our columns, and to lars of the scrip of the Commonwealth should to Keep pace with their changes, is a remem vigd 

a keep up with the time o’ day be issued expressed in the currency of Great ee brance which renews itself every week, and is 

Committee in Indiana, and the deliberate de- 

of our own. and of other countries, promise op- 

portunity and material enough for the busiest 

iT pen and pencil. By the law of our paper the In the Senate, a communication was presented from 

a world is our oyster, to be opened as we best can the Governor of Oregon, inclosing resolutions from 

for the pleasure and profit of our readers, And tho of satifice- 

to all of them, old and new, with renewed Mr. Morton 

pledges of industry and care—if they were 
4 ueeded—and with the various sweet and sad Banks to redeem thelr notes in epecie im 1872. j* 

memories of the years that are gone, we enter ouse, 

| 00 of tho before whom she was 
| ualified from office by the Fourteeuth 
: in i organiza 0 
; Democratic members desired all the Sonthern States 
4 ba wae pase h 
the late 
Broomall, Whittemena Coveltn and others. 
‘ the government sathorities. were 
The Government of Cuba has aper s 
combined faovement the rebela, in whict, * ive 
it is believ ec y put an eno 
| 
: 
| | 
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A YEAR’S WORK. 


Sitcina beside the casement 
In the chill December day, ee," 
While Twilight, wrapped in her misty veil, 
Was sobbing her life away; 
Hearing the tinkle of the beck, 


co And the chirp of the lingering bird, 


And the whistle of the homebound hind, 
And the low of the distant herd ; 

Watching the red leaves floating dow n 
From the branches one by one; 

Thinking of all that a'year could do, 
Of all that a year had done. 


Sweet as an April morn it ruse, 
The love that had fniled so svon, 
Strewing her path with bright May flowers, 
Brilliant and warm as June. 
‘It drooped in August's fervid smile, 
It fell like the year’s last rose; 

She can scarcely trace its resting-place,. 
eath December's deep'ning snows. 
The blossoms will blooni inte life again 

At the call of the summer sun, | 
But nor time nor tide can undo for her 


What a single year has done. Ps 


Sitting beside the casement 
Till the stars gleam through the ais, 

The large tears dropping, slow and cold, 
On those folded hands of hers. * 

They glitter as bright in the red ‘fire-light 

.. As the diamond that she wore 
_ Ere she drew it off, the mocking pledge 

Of a troth whose truth was o'er. 

The hollow darkness around her creeps: 

he day’s long watch fs run; 

And all that they swore but Death could dk a 

A little year has done. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER XL 
A BIRTHDAY DINNER, 


Tue eventful day aryived at Jast, and now, as. 


I write, I ean bring up before me the whole of 
that morning, so full of exciting sensations and 
of pleasurable surprises. IT wandered about from 
roam to room, never sated with the splendors 
around me. 


-geous furniture uncovered, nar had I the faintest 


idea af the beauty and richness of the silk hang- 
ngs, or the glittering elegance of those lustre. 
of pure Venetian glass. Perhaps nothing, how: 

ever, astonished me so much as the array “of gold 
and silver plate in the dining-room. Our every- 
day dinners had been laid out with what had 
seemed to me a most costly elegance; but what 
were they to this display of splendid centre- 
pieces and massive cups and salvers large as 
shields! Of flowers, the richest and ra‘es’, 


Till then I had not seen the gor- ) 


wagon-loads poured in; and at last I saw the 
horses taken out, and ‘carts full of carnations 
and geraniums left unloaded in the stable-yard. 
Ice, too, came in the same’ profusion: those 
‘squarely cut blocks, bright as crystal, and hol- 


their place amidst the costlier splendors of gold 
and silver. 

It is rare to hear the servant class reprove pro- 
fusion; but here I overheard many a commeit 
on the reckless profligacy of: outlay which had 
provided for this occasion é¢nough for a dozen 
such. It was easy ta ade, they said, that Mr. 
Cleremont did not pay, and this sneer sunk deep 


| into may mind, increasing the dislike I already felt 


for him. 

Nor was it the house alone was thus splen- 
didly prepared for reception; but kiosks and 
tents were scattered through the grounds, in 
erch ef which, as if by maciz. ha 


lowed out to serve as wine-coolers, and take 


served on the instant. of thirty addi- 
tional servants were engaged, all of whom were 


dressed: in our state livery, white, with silver 


epaulets, and the Norcott crest embroidéred on 
the arm. ‘These had been duly drilled by Mr. 
Cleremont, and were not, he said, to be distin- 
guished by the most critical eye from the rest of 
the household. 

Though there was movement every whefe, and 
every where activity, there was little or no con- 
fusion. Cleremont was an adept in organization, 
and already his skill and cleverness had spread 
discipline through the mass. He was a despot, 
however; would not permit the slightest inter- 
ference with his functions, nor accept a sugges- 
tion from anyone. ‘ Captain Hotham gives no 
orders here,” I heard him say; and when stand- 
ing under my window, and, I am almost sure, 
seeing me, he said, ‘‘ Master Digby has nothing 
to do with the arrangements any more than 
yourself.” 


tate or vex me; that I would give myself up to 
unmixed enjoyment, and make this birthday a 
memorable spot in life, to look back on with un- 
diluted delight. I could have been more certain 
to carry out this resolve if I could only have seen 
and spoken with Madame Cleremont; but she 
did not leave her room the whole day. A dis- 
tinguished hair-dresser had: arrived with a mys- 
terious box early in the morning, and after pass- 
ing two hours engaged with her, had returned 
for more toilet requirements. In fact, from.the 
coming and going of maids and dress-makers, it 
was evident that the preparations of beauty were 
fully equal to those that were being made by 
cooks and confectioners. 

My father, too, was inv isible # his breakfast 
was served in his own room; and when Clere- 
mont wished to communicate with him, he had 
to do so in writing: and these little notes passed 
aes * between them till late in the after- 
noon. 

**What’s up now?” I heard Hotham say, as 
Cleremont tore up a note in pieces and flang ‘the 
fragments from him with impatience. . 

** Just like him. I knew exactly how it would 
be,” cried the other. ‘‘ He sent a card of invi- 
tation to the Duc de Bredar without first making 
a visit; and heré comes the Duc’s chasseur to 
say that his Excellency has not the honor of 


cious as.to ask him to dinner.” 

“ Norcott will have him out for the imperti- 
nence,” said Hotham. 

‘© And what will that do? Will the shooting 
him or the being shot make this dimner go off as 
we meant it,eh? Is that for me, Nixon? Give 
it here.” He took a note as he spoke and tore 
itopen. ‘* La Marquise de Carnac is engaged ;” 
not a word more.  **'The world is certainly pro- 
gressing in politeness, 
this day with the words ‘sent by mistake’ writ- 
ten on them. Norcott does not know it yet, 
nor shall he till to-morrow.’ 

‘<I it true that the old Countess de Joievillars 
begged to know who was to receive the ladies i in- 
yited ?” 

“ Yes, it is trne: and I told her a piece of her 


accident of choice should be any bar to me hope 
of seeing her.” 

‘* What was the story ?’ 
) ‘* 1d tell it if that hoy at Norcott’s was not list- 


- 


ening there at that window.” 

‘Yes, Sir,” cried I; have heard every 
word, and mean to repeat it to my father when I 
see him.” 

‘*'Tell him at the same time, then, that his 
| grand dinner of twenty-eight has now come down 
to seventeen, and I’m not ‘fully sure of three of 
these.” 


that places had been laid for twenty-eight, and 
as yet no alteration had been made in the table, 
so that it at once oceurred to me this speech of 
Cleremant’s was a mere impertinence—one of 


“ISN'T THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'’S GOING 


I had determined that day to let nothing irri- 


knowing the gentleman who has been so gra- 


Three cards came back | 


own early history in return, to assure her that no_ 


I went down into the dining-rdom, and saw | 


those insolent sallies he was so fond of." Nixon, | 
too, had placed the name of each guest on his | 


TO-NK: 


— 


napkin, and he, at least, had not heard of any 
apologies. 

_ Given in my honor as this dinner was, I felt a 
most intense iuterest'in its suecess. I was stand- 
ing, as it were, on the threshold of life; and re- 
garded the mode in which I] te. receivea 
as an augury of good or_.evil. My fatlrr’s su- 
premacy at home, the despotisnf he wielded, ard 
the respect and deference he exacted, le i me to 
infer that he exercised the same influence cu the 
world at large; and that, as L had ctten heard, 


. the only complaint ganines him in society was 


his exclusiveness. canvassed these thorghts 
with myself for hours, as I sat alone i in iny recm 
waiting till it was time to dress. 

At last eight o’clock. struck, and I went dovn 
into the drawing-room. Hotham was theie, ia 
a window recess, conversing in whispers with an 
Italian count—one of our intimates, but of whom 
I knew nothing. ‘They took no notice of me, so, 


that I took up a paper and began to read. _ Clere- 
mont came in soon after with a bundle of notes 


in his hand. ‘‘ Has your father come.down ?” 
asked he, hastily ; and then, without waiting for 
my reply, he turned and left the room. Ma- 
dame next appeared. I have no words for my ad- 
miration of her as, splendidly dressed and glitter- 
ing with diamonds, she swept proudly in. That 
her beauty could have been so heightened by 
mere toilet seemed incredible, and as she read 
my wonderment in my face she smiled, and said; 

“6 Yes, Digby, I am looking my ve'y best to 
fete your birthday.” 

I would have liked to have fold Ler how love- 
ly she appeared to me, but I could anly Liizh 
and gaze wonderingly on her. 

‘* Button this glove, dear,” said tle, haniirg 
to me her wrist all weighted and jin gling with 
costly bracelets; and while, with trembling fin- 
gers, I was trying to okey her, my father entered 
und came toward us. He made her a low but 
very distant bow, tapped me familiarly on. the 
shoulder, and then moved across toan am clair 
and sat dow Ir. 

Cleremont now came in, and drawing a chair 
beside my father’s, leaned over and said # me- 
thing in a whisper. Not seeming to sitend to 
what he was, saying, my father snatched rather 
than took the bundle of letters he held in lis 
hand, ran-his eyes eagerly over scme of them ; 
and then, crushing the mass in his g: ESP, he 
threw it into the fire. ~ 

** It is forty minutes past eight,” said L2, ca)n- 
ly, but with a deadly pallor in his fac ‘Can 
any one tell me if that clock be right ?” 

‘*Tt is eight or ten minutes slow,” said K‘h- 
am. 

‘‘Whom do we wait’ for, Clerement ?” asked 
my father again. . 

‘* Steinmetz was ‘de ‘service’ with the King, 
but would cortttif he got free; and there's Roche- 
gude, the French Secretary, was to replace his 
chief." I’m not qnhite sure about the Walronds, 
but Craydon told me positively to expect Aim.” 

‘*Do me the favor to ring the bell and order 
dinner,” said my father, and he — with meas- 
ured calm. 

** Won’t you wait a few minutes?” whispered 
Cleremont. The Duke de F rialmont, sure, 
will be here.” 

**No, Sir; we live in a_society that under- 
stands and observes punctuality. No breach of 
it is accidental. Dinner, Nixon!” added he, as 
the servant appeared. 

The folding-doors were thrown wide almost at 
once, and dinner announced, My father gave 
his arm to Madame Cleremont, wie actually tot- 
tered as she walked beside him, and ax she sat 
down seemed on the verge of fainting. Just as 
we took our places three voung men, some hut 


overdressed, entered hurriedly, were })0- 


ceeding to make their apologies for being, kite: 
but my father, with.a chilling distance, assured 
them they were in excellent time, an. moticned 
them to be seated. | 

Of the table laid for twenty-eight guests nine. 
places were occupied; and these, by scin2 mis- 
chance, were scatteted here and tlicre with wide 
intervals. Madame Cleremont set on riy fa- 
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sther’s right, and three empty places flanked his 
left hand. 
* [-sat opposite my father, with two vacant seats 
7 | on either side of me; Hotham nearest to me, 
7 7 and one of the strangers beside him. They con- 
a versed in a very low tone, but short snatches and 
half-sentences reached me . ne: I heard the 
/ stranger say, ‘It was too a step: women 
are to resent such attempts.” Madame 
| Cleremont’s name, too, came up three or four 
times; and the-stranger said, ‘‘ It’s my first din- 
ner here, and the Bredars will not forgive me for 
coming.” 
‘© Well, there’s none of them has such a cook 
quite agree with you; but I’d put up with 
% a worse dinner for better company.” 
| I looked round at this to show I had heard the 
— remark, and from that time they conversed in a 
whisper. 
My father never uttered a word during the 
dinner. I do not know if he ate, but he helped 
himself and affected to eat. As for Madame, 
> ’ ; how she gat out those long two hours, weak and 
‘a fainting as she was, I can not tell. I saw her 
once try to lift her glass to her lips, but her hand 
ay | , trembled so she set it down untasted, and lay 
| back in her chair, like one dying out of exhaustien, 
4 | A few words and a faint attempt to laugh once 
| or twice broke the dead silence of the entertain- 
ment, which proceeded, however, in all its state- 
| ly detail, course after course, till the dessert was 
é handed round, and ‘Tokay, in small gilt glasses, 
| was ‘served; then, my father rose slowly, apd 
drawing himself up to his full height, looked 
haughtily around him. ‘‘ May I ask my illus- 
f . trious friends,” said he, ‘‘ who have this day so 
- graciously honored me with their presence, to 
: drink the health of my’son, whose birthday we 
_ celebrate. There is no happier augury on enter- 
- | ing life than to possess the friendship and good- 
_ will of those who stand foremost in the world’s 


| honor. It is his great privilege to be surround- 

4 oY ed this day by beauty and by distinction. The | 
great in the art of peace and war, and that loye- 

— ... liness which surpasses in its fascination all other 


' * ~yewards, are around me, and I call upon these to 
drink to the health of Digby Norcott.” 
All rose and drank; Hotham lifted his glass 
». high in air and tried.a cheer, but none joined 
~ him. His voice died away, and he sat down; 
~ and for several minutes an unbroken silence pre- 
vailed. 

My father at last leaned over toward Madame, 
and I heard the-word ‘‘ coffee.” She arose and 
tovk his arm, and we all followed them to the 
drawing-room. 

‘*I’m right glad it’s over,” said Hotham, as 
he poured his brandy over his coffee. ‘‘ I’ve sat 
out a court-martial that wasn't slower than that 


ilinner.” 
But what's the meaning of it all?” asked an- 
other. ‘* Why and how came all these apolo- 
gies?” 
+ |} ‘* You'd better ask Cleremont, or rather his 


wife,” muttered Hotham, and moved away. 

‘** You ought to get into the open air: that's 
the best thing for you,” I heard Cleremont say 
| to his wife, but there was such a thorough in- 

difference in the tone it sounded less like a kind- 
ness than a sarcasm. She, however, drew a 
shawl around her, and moved down the steps 
into the garden. My father soon after retired to 
his own room, and Cleremont, laughingly, said, 
** There are no women here, and we may have a 
cigar ;” and he threw his case across the table. 
_'The whole party were soon immersed in smoke. 
I saw that my presence imposed some restraint 
on the conversation, and soon sought my room 
with a much sadder spirit and a heavier heart 
than I had left it two hours before. , 


— 
— 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BALL. 


MusincG, and thinking, and fretting togethe® 
I had fallen asleep on my sofa, and was awalt. 
ened by Mr. Nixon lighting my candles, and ask- 
ing me in a very mild voice if I felt unwell. 

‘** No, nothing of the kind.” . 

**Won’t you go down, Sir, then. It’s past 
now, and there's a good many people 
UW. 

‘* Who have come?” asked I, eagerly. 

** Well, Sir,” said he, with a certain degree of 
hesitation, ‘‘they’re not much to talk about. 

( ‘There's eight or nine young gentlemen of the 
I.mbassies—attachés like—and there’s fifteen or 

twenty officers of the Guides, and there’s some 
more that look like travelers out of the hotels. 

They ain’t in evening dress.” 

| Are there no ladies?” } 

**Yes; I suppose we must call them ladies, 
Sir. Theres Madame Rigault and her two 
daughters.” ad 

‘** The pastry-cook ?” 

** Yes, Sir; and there are the Mademoiselles 
Janson, of the cigar shop, and stunningly dress- 
ed they are, too! Amber satin with black lace 
and Spanish veils on their heads; and there’s 
that little Swedish girl—I believe she’s a Swede 
—that sells the iced drinks.” 

_ “ But what do youmean? These people have 
_ .not been invited. How have they come here ?” 

‘* Well, Sir, I mustn’t tell you a lie; but I hope 
youll not betray me if I speak in confidence to 

+ you. Here’s how it all has happened. ‘The 

i ~sells all refased; they agreed together that 

-1ev'd not come to dinner, nor come in the ¢ ven- 

i §- Mr. Cleremont knows why; but ite > for 

ine to say it.” 

a ‘* But J don’t know, and I desire to know!” 

cried T, haughtily. 
& ** Well, indeed, Sir, it’s more than J ‘can tell 
you. There's people here not a bit correcter 


than herself that won't meet her.” 


‘* Meet whom ?” 


‘* Madame, Sir—Madame Cleremont.” 


‘‘Don’t dare to say another word,” cried I, 

passionately. ‘‘If you utter a syllable of disre- 

speet to that name I’ll fling you out of the win- 
dow.” 

Don’t be afraid, Master Digby; I know my 
station, and I never forget it, Sir. I was only 
telling you what you asked me, not a word more. 
The swells sent back your fathers cards, and 
there’s more than three hundred of them return- 


‘¢ And where’s papa now ?” 

‘‘In bed, Sir. He told his valet he wasn’t to 
be disturbed except the house took fire.” 

‘¢Ts Madame Cleremont below ?” 

‘* No, Sir; she’s very ill. The doctor has been 
with her, and he’s coming again to-night.” 3 

‘¢ And are these people—this rabble that you 
talk of—received as my papa’s guests ?” 


‘¢Qnly in a sort of a way, Sir,” said-he, smil-’, 
ing. ‘* You see, that when Mr. Cleremont per- 


ceived that there was nothing but excuses and 
apologies pouring in, he told me to close the 
house, and that we'd let all the bourgeois people 
inte the grounds, and give them a jolly supper 
and plenty of Champagne; and he sent word to 
a many of the young officers to come up and 
have a lark; and certainly, as the supper was 
there, they might as well eat it. The only puz- 
zle is now, won't there be too many, for he sent 
round to all Sir Roger’s tradespeople—all at 
least that has good-looking daughters — and 
they’re pourin’ in by tens and fifteens, and right 
well dressed and, well got up, too.” 

‘¢ And what will papa say to all this to-mor- 
row ?” 

*¢ Don’t you know, Sir, that Sir Roger seldom 
looks back,” said he, with a cunning look; ‘‘ he'll | 
not be disturbed to-night, for the house is shut | 
up, and the bands are playing, one at the lake, | 
the other at the end of the long walk, and the 
suppers will be served here and there, where they 
can cheer and drink toasts without annoying‘any 
one.” 
‘‘Tt’s a downright infamy !” cried I. 

‘*Tt ain’t the correct thing, sure enough, Sir; 
there’s none of us could say that, but it will be 
rare fun: and as Captain Hotham said, ‘the 
women are a precious sight better looking than 
the countesses.’” 

‘* Where is Mr. Eccles ?” 

‘*¢T saw him waltzing, Sir, or maybe it was the 
polka, with Madame Robineau just as I was 
coming up to you.” 

**7’ll go down and tell Mr. Cleremont to dis- 
miss his friends,” cried I, boiling over with an- 
ger. ‘* Papa meant this féte to celebrate my 
birthday. I'll not accept such rabble congratu- 
lations. If Mr. Cleremont must have an orgie, 
let him seek for another place to give it in.” 

‘* Don’t go, master, don’t I entreat you !”’ cried 
he, imploringly. ‘‘ You'll only make a row, Sir, 
and bring down Sir Roger, and then who's to 
say what will happen? He'll have a dozen duels 
on his hands in half as many minutes. The of- 
ficers won’t stand being called to account, and 
Sir Roger is not the man to be sweet-tempered 
with them.” 

‘¢ And am I to see my father’s name insulted, 
and his house dishonored by such'a canaille crew 
as this ?” 

‘¢ Just come down and see them, Master Dig- 
by; prettier, nicer girls you never saw in your 
life, and pretty behaved, too. Ask’ Mr, Eccles 
if he ever mixed with a nicer company. ‘There 
now, Sir, slip on your velvet jacket—it looks nicer 
than that tail-coat—and come down. They'll be 
all proud and glad to see you, and won't she hold 
her head high that you ask to take a turn of a 
waltz with you!” 

** And how should I face my father to-mor- 
row ?” said I, blushing deeply. | 

**Might I tell you a secret, Master Digby ?” 
said he, leaning over the table, and speaking al- 
most in my ear. 

**Go on,” said I, dryly. 

**T know well, Sir, you’Jl never throw me over, 
and what I’m going to tell you is worth gold to 
you.” ; 

** Go on,” cried I, for he had ceased to speak. 

** Here it is, then,” said he, with an effort. 
‘‘'The greatest sorrow your father has, Master 
Digby, is that he thinks you have no spirit in 
you—that you're a molly-cot. As he said one 
day to Mr. Cleremont, ‘ You must teach him ev- 
ery thing, he has no “‘ go” in himself: there's 
nothing in his nature but what somebody else put 
into it.’” 

‘* He never said that!” 

**T pledge you my oath he did.” 

** Well, if he did, he meant it very differently 
from what you do.” | 

‘‘There’s no two meanings to it. There's a 
cheer!” cried he, running over to the window 
' and flinging it wide. ‘‘I wonder who’s come 
now? Qh, it’s the fire-works are beginning.” 

‘*T’ll godown,” said I, bat out of what process of 
reasoning came that resolve I am unable to tell. 

** Maybe they won’t be glad to see you!” cried 
he, as he helped-me on with my jacket and ar- 
ranged the heron’s feathers in my velvet cap. I 
was half faltering in my resolution, when I be- 
thought me of that charge of feebleness of char- 
acter Nixon had reported to me, and I determ- 
ined, come what might, I could show that I had 
a will and could follow it. In less than five min- 
utes after; I was standing. under the trees in the 
* garden shaking hands with scores of people I 

never saw before, and receiving the very politest - 
of compliments and good wishes from very pret- 
ty lips, aided by very expressive eyes. 

Here’s Mademoiselle Pauline Delorme re- 
fuses to danee with me,” cried Eccles, ‘‘ since 
she has seen the head of the house. Digby, let 
me present you.” And with this he led me up 
to a very beautiful girl, who, though only the 
daughter of a celebrated Restaurateur of Brus- 
sels, might have been a Princess, so far as look 

‘and breeding and elegance were concerned. 


**'This is to be the correct thing,” cried Clere- 


nfont. ‘‘ We open with a quadrille; take your 
partners, gentlemen, and to your places.” 
Nothing can be more perfectly proper and 
decorous than this dance. It is possible, per- 
haps, that we exceeded a little on the score of 
reverential observances: we bowed and courte- 
sied at every imaginable opportunity, and ‘with 
an air of homage that smacked of a court; and 
if we dig, raise our eyes to each other, as we re- 
covered ‘trom the obeisance, it was with a look 
of the softest and most subdued deference. I 
really began to think that the only hoydenish 
people I had ever seen were ladies .and gentle- 
men. As for Eccles, he wore an ‘air of almost. 


‘reverential gravity, and Hotham was sternly.com- 


posed. At last, however, we came to the finish, 
and Cleremont, clapping his hands thrice, called 
out grande ronde; and taking his partner’s arm 
within his own, led off at a galop; the music 
striking up one of Strauss’s wildest, quickest. 
strains. Away he went down an alley, and we 
all after him, stamping and laughing like mad. 
The sudden revulsion from the quiet of the mo- 
ment before was electric; no longer arm in arm, 
but with arms close clasped around the waist, 
away we went over the smooth turf with a wild 
delight to which the music imparted a thrilling 
ecstasy. Now through the dense shade we broke 
into a blaze of light, where a great buffet stood ; 
and round this we all swarmed at once, and 
glasses were filled with Champagne, and vivas 
shouted again and again; and I heard that my 
health was toasted, and a very sweet voice—the 
lips were on ws ear—whispered I know not what, 
but it sounded very like wishing me joy and love, 
while others were deafening me about long life 
and happiness. 

I do not remember—I do not want to remem- 
ber—all the nonsense I talked, and with a volu- 


‘bility quite new to me; my brain felt on fire 


with a sort of wild ecstasy; and as homage and 
deference met me at every step, my every wish 
acceded to, and each fancy that struck me hailed 
at once as bright inspiration, no wonder was it 
if I lost myself in a-perfect ocean of bliss. I 
told Pauline she shouid: be the queen ef the féte, 
and ordered a splendid wreath of flowers to be 
brought, which I placed upon her brows, and 
saluted her with her title, amidst the cheering 
shouts of willing toasters. - Except to make a 
tour of a waltz or a polka with some one I knew, 
I would not permit her to dance with any but 
myself; and she, I must say, most graciously 
yee to the tyranny, and seemed to delight 
in the extravagant expressions of my admiration 
for her. 

If I was madly jealous of her, I felt the most 
overwhelming delight in the praises bestowed 
upon her beauty and her gracefulness. J erbaps 
the consciousness that I was a mere boy, and 
that thus a freedom might be used toward me 
that would have been reprehensible with one old- 
er, led her to treat me with a degree of intimacy 
that was positively captivating; and before our 
third waltz was over I was calling her Pauline, 
and she calling me Digby, like old friends. 

‘*Isn’t that boy of Norcott’s going it to-night ?” 
I heard a man say as I swung past in 2 polka, 
and I turned fiercely to catch the speaker’s eye, 
and show him I meant to call him to book. : 

**Eh, Eccles, your pupil is a credit to you!” 
cried another. | 

**I'm a Dutchman if that fellow deesn’t rival 
his father.” | 

‘*He’ll be far and away beyond him,” muttered 
another; ‘‘ forge has none of Norcott’s crotchets 
—he’s a scamp ‘pur et simple.’” | 

** Where are you breaking away from me, Dig- 
by ?” said Pauline, as I tried to shake myself free 
of her. | | 

**T want to follow those men. I have a word 
to say to them.” 

“You shall do no such thing, dearest,” mut- 
tered she. ‘‘ You have just told me I am to be 
your little avife, and I’m not going to see my hus- 
band rushing into a stupid quarrel.” 

** And you are mine, then,” cried I; ‘‘and 
you will wear this ring as a betrothal? Come, 
let me take off your glove.” 

‘*That will do, Digby: that’s quite enough 
for courtesy, and a little too much for deference,” 
whispered Eccles in my ear; for I was kissing 
her hand about a hundred times over, and she 
laughed at my raptures as an excellent joke. ‘‘I 
think you'd better lead the way to supper.” 

Secretly resolving that I would soon make very 
short work of Mr. Eccles and his admonitions, I 
gave him a haughty glance and moved on. I 
remember very little more than that I walked to 
the head of the table and placed Pauline on my 
right. I know I made some absurd speech in 
return for their drinking my health, and speke of 
us, and what we—Pauline and myself—felt, and 
with what pleasure we should see our friends 
often around us, and a deal of that tawdry trash 
that comes into a brain addled with noise and 
heated with wine. I was frequently interrupted ; 
uproariovs cheers at one moment would break 
forth, but still louder laughter would ring out and 
convulse the whole assembly. Even addled and 
confused as I was, I could see that some were 
my partisans and friends, who approved of all I 
said, and wished me to give free course to my 
feelings; and there were others—two or three— 
who tried to stop me: and one actually said 
aloud, ‘‘ If that boy of Norcott’s is not suppress- 
ed we shall have no supper.” 

Recalled to my dignity as a host by this im- 
pertinence, I believe I put some restraint on my 
eloquence, and I now addressed myself to do the 
honors of the table. Alas! my attentions seldom 


«And why, Sir?” rejoined I, half fiercely. 


think you might guess,” said he, with a 


smile; ‘‘at least you could if yeu were to get up.” 

‘¢And would she—would Pauline—I mean, 
would Mademoiselle Delorme—approve of this 
arrangement ?” 

‘*No, Monsieur Digby, not if it did not come 
from you. We shall sit in the shade yonder for 
half an hour or so, and then, when you are rest- 
ed, we'll join the cotillon.” 

‘* Get that boy off to bed, Eccles,” said Clere- 


mont, who did not scruple to utter the words . 


aloud, 

I started up to make an indignant rejoinder ; 
some fierce insult was on my lips; but passion 
sind excitement and wine mastered me, and I 
sank back on my seat overcome and senseless. 


CHAPTER XIII: 
A NEXT MORNING. 


I coup not awake on the day after the féte. 
I was conscious that Nixon was making a con- 
siderable noise—that he shut and opened doors 
and windows, splashed the water into my bath, 
and threw down my boots with an unwonted en- 
ergy ;. but through all this consciousness of dis- 
turbance I slept on, and was deterrfrined to sleep, 
let him make what uproar he pleased. 

** It’s nigh two o'clock, Sir!” whispered he in 
my ear, and I replied by a snort. } 

‘I'm very sorry to be troublesome, Sir; but 
the master is very impatient; he was getting 
angry when I went in last time.” | 

These words served to dispel my drowsiness at 
once, and the mere thought of my father’s dis- 
pleasure acted on me like a strong stimulant. 

** Does papa want me?” cried I, sitting up in 
bed; ‘‘did you say papa wanted me ?” , 

‘* Yes, Sir,” said a deep voice; and my father 
entered the room, dressed for the street, and with 
his hat on. | 

**'You may leave us,” said he to Nixon; and 
as the man withdrew my father took a chair and 
sat down close to my bedside. 

** T have sent three messages to you this morn- 
ing,” said he, gravely, ‘‘and am forced at last to 
come myself.” | 

I was beginning my apologies, when he stopped 
me, and said, ‘* That will do; I have no wish to 
be told why you overslept yourself; indeed, I 


have already heard more on that score than I 


care for.” 2 

He paused, and though perhaps he expected 
me. to. say something, I was too much terrified 
to speak. 

“*T perceive,” said he, ‘‘ you understand me; 
you apprehend that I know of your doifigs of 
last night, and that any attempt at excuse is 
hopeless. I have not come here to reproach 
you for your misconduct ; I reproach myself for 
a mistaken estimate of you; I ought to have 
known—and if you had a horse I would 
have known—that your cross-breeding would 
tell on you. The bad drop was sure to betray 
itself. I will not dwell on this, nor have I time. 
Your conduct last night makes my continued 
residence here impossible. I can not continue 
in a city where my tradespeople have beconie 
my guests, and where the honors of my house 
have been extended to my tailor and my butch- 
er. I shall leave this, therefore, as soon as I 
can conclude my arrangements to sell this place; 
you must quit it atonce. Eccles will be ready to 
start with you this evening for the Rhine, and 
then for the interior of Germany —lI suspect 
Weimar will do. He will be paymaster, and 


you will conform to his wishes strictly as re- — 


gards expense. Whether you study or not, 
whether you employ your time profitably and 
creditably, or whether you pass it in indolence, 
is a matter that completely regards yourself. 
As for me, my conscience is acquitted when I 
provide you with the means of acquirement, and 
I no more engage you to benefit by these advant- 
ages than I do to see you eat fhe food that is 
placed before you. The compact that unites us 
enjoins distinct duties from each. You need not 
write to me till I desire you to do so; and when 
I think it proper we should meet I will tell you.” | 
If, while he spoke these harsh werds to me, 
the slightest touch of feeling—had one trace of 
even sorrow crossed his face—my whole heart 


would have melted at once, and I would have 


thrown myself at his feet for forgiveness.. There 
was, however, a something so pitiless in his tone, | 
and a look so full of scorn in his steadfast eye, 
that every sentithent of pride within me—that 
same pride I inherited from himself—stimulated 
me to answer him, and I said, boldly: ‘‘If the 
people I saw here last night were not as well 
born as your habitual guests, Sir, I'll venture te 
say there was nothing in their manner or deport- 
ment to be ashamed of.”’e 
*“*T am told that Mlle. Pauline Delorme was 
charming,” said he; and the sarcasm of his 
glance covered me with shame and confusion. 
He had no need to say more: I could not utter 
a word, 
‘This is a topic.I will not discuss with you, 
Sir,” said he, after a pause. ‘‘J intended you 
to be a gentleman, and to live with gentlemen. 
‘our tastes incline differently, and I make no 
opposition to them. As I have told you aK. 
ready, I was willing to launch you into life: I'll. 
not engage to be your pilot. Any interest I 
take, or could take in you, must be the result 
of your own. qualities. These have not jim- 
pressed me strongly up to this; and were I to 
judge by what I have seen, I should send you 


strayed beyond my lovely neighbor, and I firmly | 
believed that none could remark the rapture with 
which I gazed on her, or as much as suspected 
that I had never quitted the grasp of her hand 
from the moment we sat down. 

‘*T think. you’d better let Mademoiselle dance 
the cotillon with the Count Vauglas,” whispered 
Eccles in my eas. 


back to those you came from.” 

‘* Do so, then, if it will only give me back the 
nature I brought away with me!” cried I, pas- 
sionately ; and my throat swelled till I felt al- 
most choked with emotion. . 

‘*' That. nature,” said he, with a sneer on the 
word, ‘‘ was costumed, if I remember right, in a 
ben blouse and a pair of patched shoes, and I 
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believe they have been preserved along wifh some 
other family selits.” 

I béthought me at once of the tower and its 
liumble farniture, and a sense of terror overcame 
ina, that I was in presence of one who could cher- 
ish hate with such persistence. 

. *¢The fames of your last night’s debauch are 
some excuse for your bad manners, Sir,” said he, 
vising. ‘*I leave you to sleep them off; only re- 
member that.the train starte at eight this even- 
ing, and it is my desire do not mise it.” 

With this he left me. I arose at once and pro-. 
ceeded to dress. It was slow proceeding, for I 
would often stop and sit down to think what 
course would best befit me to take at this mo- 
inent, 
to follow him, and declare that the splendid slav- 
ery in which J lived had no charm for me—that 
the faintest glimmering of self-respect and inde- 
pendence was more my ambition than all the 
luxuries that surrounded me; and when I had 
resolved I would do this, a sudden dread of his 
presence—his eye, that I could never face with- 
out shrinking—the tones of his voice, that smote 
me like a lash—so abashed me that I gave up 
the effort with despair. . 

Might he not consent to give me some pittance, 
enough to save her from the burden of my sup- 
port, and send me back to my mother? Oh, if I 
could summon courage to ask this! This as- 
sistance need be continued only for a few years, 
for I hoped and believed I should not even have 
to live as a dependent. What if I were to write 


‘him a few lines to this purport. I could do this 


even better than speak it. 

I sat down at once and began. 

‘¢‘ Dear papa”—he would never permit me to 
use a more endearing word.- ** Dear papa, I hope 
you will forgive me troubling you about myself 
and my future. I would like to fit myself for 
some eareer or calling by which I might hecome 
independent. I could work very hard and study 
very closely if I were back with my mother.” 

As I reached this far the door opened and Ec- 
cles a 


catch you in bed still, and I’m glad you're up and 
preparing for the road. Are you nearly ready ?” 
“* Not quite; I wanted to write a letter before 
I ge. — I was just at it.” oar 
‘* Write from Verviers or Bonn; you'll have. 


_lots of time on the road. 


‘¢ Ay, but my letter might save me from the 
journey if I sent it off now!” 

He looked amazed at this, and I at once told 
him my plan and showed him what I had written. 

‘* You don’t nrean to say you'd have courage to 
send this to your father ?’ 

And why not?” 

“Well, all I have to say is, don’t do it till I'm 
off the premises; for I’d not be here when he 
reads it for a trifle: My dear Digby,” said he, 
with a changed tone, ‘‘you don’t know Sir 


’ Roger; you don't know the violence of his tem- 


per if he imagines himself what he calls ontraged, 
which sometimes means questioned. Take your 
hat and stick, and go seek your fortune, in 
Heaven's name, if you must; but don’t set out 
on your life’s journey with a curse or a kick, or 
possibly both. If I preech patience, my dear 
boy, I have had to practice it, too. Put up your 
traps in your portmanteau. Come down and 
take some dinner. We'll start with the night- 
train; and take my word for it, well have a jolly 
ramble and enjoy ourselves heartily. -If I know 
nny thing of life, it is that there’s no such mis- 
take in the world as hunting up annoyances. 
Let them find us if they can; but let us never 
run after them.” 

‘* My heart is too heavy for such enjoyment as 
you talk of.” 

‘‘It won't be so té-morrow, or, at all events, 
the day after. Come, stir yourself now with your 
packing ; a thought has just struck me that you'll 
be very grateful te me for when I tell it you.” 

‘¢ What is it?” asked I, half carelessly. 

‘¢ You must ask with another guess-look in your 
eye if you expect me to tell you.” 

‘¢ You could tell me nothing that would gladden 
me.” 

‘‘ Nor propose any thing that you'd like?” asked 

he. , 
‘‘ Nor that either,” said I, despondingly. 
‘* Oh, if that be the case, I give up my project ; 
not that it was much of a project after all. What 
I was going to suggest was, that instead of dining 
here, we should put our traps into a cab, and 
drive down to Delorme’s, and have“a pleasant 
little dinner there, in the garden ; it’s quite close 
tu the railroad, so that we could start at the last 
W hisile.” 

‘* That does sound pleasantly,” said I; ‘‘there’s 
iou.ing more irksome im its way than hanging 
:.Luut a station waiting for departure.” 

‘* So then you agree?” cried he, with a mali- 
cious twinkle in his eye that I affected not to un- 
derstand. 

Yes,” said I, indolently ; ‘I see little against 
it; and if nothing else, it saves me a leave-taking 
with Captain Hotham and Cleremont.” 

‘¢‘ By-the-way, you are not to ask to see Ma- 
dame; your father reminded me to tell you this. 


‘The doctors say she is not to be disturbed on any 


ccount. . What a chance that I did not forget 
Whether it was that I was too much concerned 
. ¢ my own misfortunes to have a thought that 
\.as not selfish, or that another leave-taking that 
_. aned in the distance was uppermost in my 
-oughts, certain it is I felt this privation far less 
utely than I might. 

;* She’s a nice little woman, and deserves a 


-beeter lot than she has met with.” 


‘* What sort of dinner will Delorme give us?” 
said L, affecting the air of a man about town, but 
in reality throwing out the bait to lead the talk 
in that direction. 

‘¢ First-rate, if we let him; that is; if we only 
say, Order dinner for us, Monsieur Pierre. 


At one instant it seemed to me I ought } 


ared. 
right?” cried he; I was afraid I should | 


There’s no man understands such a mandate 
more thoroughly.” : 

** Then that’s what I shall say,” cried I, ‘‘as I 
cross his threshold.” 

** He'll serve you Madeira with your soup, and 


each of them.” 

** Be it so. We shall drink to our pleasant 
journey,” said I, and I actually thought my voice 
had caught the tone and cadence of my father's 
as I spoke. 


CHRISTMAS VOICES. 


Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 
Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 
As of old, the yule-log bring, 
Bind the holly round the hall ; 
At the gate the minstrels sing 
Messages of peace to all. 
‘ Chorus. 
Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 
Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas timeés, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 


Voices of the Christmas morn, 
Calling to the sleeping West, 

Ere the ‘crimson light is born, 
And the stars are gone to rest, 

Wake the traveler who lies, 

Lost upon the frozen éarth ; 

Underneath the snowy skies, | 

Dreaming of a Christmas hearth. 


Voices of the belfry | 

oices of the belfry height, | 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 

Sound upon the winter night, . 
Melodies of Christmas times. 


Voices of the Christmas-day, 
May your echoes never cease, . 
As the seasons pass away, 
Heralding a world’s indGrease. 
_ Through the mysteries of years, 
Stands, alone the Truth divine ; 
- Throngh the clouds of darkest fears 
§tarlike, will it ever shine. 


Chorus. 
Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 
Sound upon the winter night, 
- Melodies of Christmas times. 


THE SHORTNESS OF TIME. 


‘* Live ‘as long as you may, the first twenty 
years of your life is the longest half of it :”—this 
was said b 
doubt whether any thing more true was ever said 
by any man. o~ | 

Don’t you find—you that have reached mi<- 
dle life, and you that are approaching middle 
life—that time passes much more quickly than 
it used to pags? Don’t you find, when the even- 
ing comes and the day’s work is over, that it 
seems only a few moments since the day’s work 
began? You may have been very busy; but 
when you return home to your children if appears 
a very short time since you left them in the morn- 
ing. Of course there are exceptggnal seasons, as 
when health is bad, or when a heavy grief presses 
on you; but, on the whole, is it not now a sub- 
ject of constant remark that the days pass with 

incredible rapidity ? 

And don’t you remember when the case was 
very different? Don’t you remember how long 
the day used to be, when you yourself were a 
child—what a crowd of delightful interests mul- 
tiplied and diversified the hours—and how ex- 
tensive the prospect was when you looked toward 
the future? The fact is, you and your children 
are living lives of different lengths in the same 
space of time. The day is far longer to them 
than to you. They feel as if time would never 
end. ¥ou feel, when you think of it, as if its 
beginning and its ending were almost the same. 
When they lay their little heads on the’ pillow, 
weary with their twelve hours’ play—their toys 
broken—their excitement about trifles at an end 
—their merry laugh, their eager quarrels, at 
length brought to a pause—those twelve hours 
have made, to them, a very large period in their 
existence. Your toys too, perhaps, are broken 
—you too may have been occupied with trifles— 
your laughter may have been thoughtless—your 
quarrels inconsiderate — but your longer, your 
pres responsible day, has been far shorter than 

eirs. 

It might not be very difficult to explain this. 
Our sense of the lapse of time does not depend 
entirely, or even chiefly, on the duration of the 
time itself. When impressions are vivid, for ‘ble, 
and fresh the time seems long. Whenthe:« nts 
of our lives are monotonous and uniform—i. nly 
meanwhile we- are in diligent occupation- -the 
time seems short. Any man may test this for 
himself by comparing of his own ex- 
perience. The first few days spent in a new 
place are longer than those that succeed them: 
but soon the novelty is past; and then the stream 
moves on, quietly and rapidly as before. And 
no one, on the other side, needs to be reminded 
that days of anxiety and watching, when the 
mind is consciously on the stretch, are frightfully 
long. At. the battle of Waterloo, for instance, 
can you not imagine, if you remember the cir- 
cumstances of that e t, how different 
was the length of that summer day to the great 
captain, on the one hand, on whom rested all the 
suspense and responsibélity, and to some private 
soldier in the ranks, on the other, actively ocen- 
pied, and with nothing to think of but to be 
prompt and to obey ? 


| How desirable then to make sure of. doing 


Steinberger with your fish, thirty francs a bottle, . 


one of our modern writers, and I 


“Ah me! 
There is no rest: 
_ Our Time is fleeing: 

What rein can curb our heads sy Be 
They away: they pass, we know not how: 
Our Now is gone be we can’ say Now: 

Time t and fature’s none of ours: 

hat hath as yet no being, 
And this hath ceased to 


What is, is only ours: how short ‘a time have we!” 


CURIOUS CUSTOM OF THE GREEK 
. CHURCH IN RUSSIA. 


THERE is a curious enstom observed by 
the Greek Church throughout Russia, which 
we illustrate on page 4. It is the baptism at 
Christmas of the patron saint. Each village 
and each city has its particular patron. In the 
larger towns the ceremony is performed by a 
bishop. A cross is cut in the ice, and the pa- 
tron saint, represented by a carved wooden 
effigy, is baptized in the manner represented in 
our cut. In the instance illustrated a bishop is 
performing the ceremony. It is.a curious cus- 
tom, and shows the tendency so manifest in the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches to please 
the people with shows. 3 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue week before and after Christmas is most em- 
phatically toy-time. The shops overflow with every 
possible and impossible thing, which by any chance 
would please or amuse a child. The amount of in- 
ventive ingenuity expended on children’s toys is won- 
derful—to say nothing of the amount of cash annually 
expended in buying them. A great many of these 
articles for juvenile 4musement come from Germany, 
France, and Switzerland: but in our own ceuntry the 
manufacture of toys is becoming an extensive busi- 
ness; and the inventor of many a simple plaything 
has made his fortune. Notwithstanding the entreaties 
of quiet-loving mammas, boys will persist in liking 
any thing that makes a noise, no matter how horrible 
that noise may be. Consequently the two hundred 
thousand toy-drums, which are said to be made every 
month in the city of Paris, are scarcely enough to sup- 
ply the demand, and the six Parisian manufactories 
of brass trumpets are driven with work. Girls, on 
the contrary, are never so happy as when they have 
a. whole family of dolls, which they can dress and 
undress, instruct and discipline, love, pet, and be 
displeased with—all of which they do in most mother- 


ly fashion. Sometimes, to be sure, they aspire to 


someth more lifelike than even speaking and 
walking dolls, as did a little six-year-old, who, when 
very desirous of going to play with a little cousin, was 
told that she must amuse herself with her doll in- 
stead. But, ” said the child, my-doll can’t 
run ont doors when I tell her not to." 

It is a good thing to brighten the lives of children ; 
and their joy is, or should be, the joy of the whole 
household. The Christmas toys are to most children 
the objects of the fondest anticipation, and are re- 
ceived with the most eager delight. Yet we often 
make a great mistake in the seleotion, Children want 
playthings which will give them something to do—the 
more the better, if within their capacity. A hoop that 
moves by machinery will, not amuse so long as the 
ordinary hoop and stick, which calls every muscle into 


activity. A jack-knife and some suitable wood to 


whittle, or a box of tools, will not only develop, but 
amusé most boys far more than many an intricate but 
automatic toy. And every mother*knows that her 
little girl takes infinitely more comfort in making a 
““baby” out of a pillow, and dressing it up in old hats 
and shawls, than in any thing she can do with the 
wax beauty, whose fine garments are soiled by child- 
ish handling, and whose arms and legs are broken if 


it falls. Let the children have sensible ‘toys, which 
will give their opening fag@ulties something 


to do. 
which are not too nice to use, and which will not in- 
still into their tender minds any extravagant or un- 
wholesome ideas. 


Some protection against burglars is highly desirable, 
but revolvers are not always the best safeguard. A 
week or two ago, a farmer living near St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, heard intruders at his front-door about mid- 
night. He had money in the house, and attempts had 
been previously made by burglars to enter his premi- 
ses. Armed with a revolver, he went toward the door, 
but judging by the sound that the invaders were re- 
treating, he started to return to his bedroom. Mean- 
time his wife had left the bed and was standing at the 
window looking out for the thieves. Her husband, 
suppgsing that she was still in bed, and seeing a hu- 
man form at the window, concluded at once that it 
was a burglar about to enter the window, and, with- 
out challenging, drew h® revolver and fired. A scream 
from his wife soon brought him the knowledge that 
he had shot her. The wound, though a very danger- 
ous one, will probably not be fatal; but the husband 
was nearly frantic at his sad mistake. . 


On Sunday evening of last week Dr. J. T. Boynton 
delivered a lecture on the Bible, at the Cooper Insti- 


tute. At the close of the lecture the lights in the hall 


were turned off, and on a large screen on the platform 
appeared, in rapid succession, pictures illustrative of 
scenes In the Bible and of places, persons, and things 
eonnected with religion in various parts of the world. 

A suggestion has been made moré than once, and 
from different sources, that some arrangement be 
made whereby public reading-rooms and libraries 
may be opened on the Sabbath and on holidays. 


- There are probably thousands of young men in our 


city who have ne home comforts. They are able, per- 
haps, to pay for a bare lodging-place, but not for a 
warm room, or for gas-light. Is it strange that such 
seek for a comfortable spot, during the cold winter- 
time, where they can spend their spare hours? And 
if there are not enough respectable places where they 
can be warm, and also have some occupation, they 
will go elsewhere. Intoxication, vagrancy, and e 
of all kinds would be diminished, especially on the 
Sabbath, if there were more pleasant rooms open to 
those who are homeless and often friendiess. - . 

George Peabody has made another donation of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling to the poor of Lon- 
don. 


An English gentleman has issned a volume which 


he calls ‘‘ A Clear and Easy Guide to the Art of Mak- 
ing English Verse.” What an avalanche of poets will 
this develop before January 1870! 


The infanta of Spain is of small and delicate stature, 


exceedingly pale, and very youthfal in appearance. 
Her eyes are large and very soft, without the smallest 
reminiscence of the fire which now flashes from those 
of her royal mother. Hee hair is of the dimmest huc 
of chestnat, and felded around her head in’a double 


rouleau, which has ‘become the national characterigtic . 


of the Sparish women. The Count Girgenti, ker hus- 
band, is of cold, determined aspect, of middle height, 
and dark in complexion. The pallor of his visage 


cording to the fashion of some seven years ago, ap- 
pear even darker than in reality. ai] 
An example of the wondrous manner in which hu- 


man life is preserved amidst great danger was lately 
afforded at the works of an edge-tool maker in Wolver- 


hampton a One important branch of edge- 
tool making the ing, which gives the polish 
and the edge to the implements manafactured. The 


grindetones are of large size, generally from two to 
three tons, and revolve, by means of st.am, with very 
great velocity. The grinder site upon a “ horse,” a 
long plank of oak, which is slightly inclined toward 
the face of the stone to enable him to press the imple- 
ments it. This “horse” is secured to the 
ground strong chains. The great r is the 

: of the stone, when from the great velocity 
at which it revolves the broken pieces are cast about 
with most destructive force. On the occasion referred 
to three were at work in the one by 
name Olark, working at a new stone we about 
two tons, All at once Clark's stone split into three 
parts, One piece, weighing about nine hundred-weight, 
flew up before his face, caught the brim of his hat, and 
knocked it off his head, the stone crashing the roof 
and beingiog it down. <A second piece of stone of 
equal weight at the same moment shot past another 
workman, almost touching him, and the next second 
the half of the stone remaining fell with such force 
against the ‘‘ horse” upon which Clark was sitting as 
to send it flying at an angle from his seat up throngh 
the broken fallen roof, and in a second he found 
himself, in the most remarkable manner, standing 
upon the wall which separates the shop from the 
street. The shop was in ruins, but Clark was found 
safe upon the wall, and the other workmen, though 
buried beneath the fallen roof, were uninjured. Such 
occurrences are frequent, and grinders are often fear- 


caped. 

In a sermon delivered by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher a week or two ago, he remarked that a man 
must produce something, must do someth toward 
benefiting the condition of his fellow-man, in order 
to fulfill in some measure the ends for which he was 


ple test to their ordinary avocations ? 


According to a traveler on the Union Pacific Ratl- 
road, there is no danger of starving in the far West at 
present. He says that when the train stopped at Lar- 
amie they passed over a platform into a large hotel. 
The dining-room was in readiness for the two hun- 
dred passengers that crowded into it ; but nothing was 
to be seen until a door opened and the waiters paraded 
into the room with military step and took their places, 
as in a first-class city hotel. 

** What will you have, Sir?” | 
_ * What have you got?” 

‘‘Bear, buffalo, antelope, brook-trout—” 

**Stop !” cried the traveler. 
as you've got.” 

- Another terrible kerosene accident. Only a very 
short time ago a mother and two children were burned 
to death at Sing Sing in consequence of the falling of a 
lighted lamp filled with kerosene. In this more recent? 
case, in Brooklyn, a Mrs. M'Ginness was dusting the 
mantle-piece and knocked over a lamp filled with kero- 
sene. It fell upon a hot stove, and breaking, the finid 
ignited, and spattering over her dress, set it on fire, 
enveloping her almost instantly in one sheet of flame. 
Her husband and daughter came to her assistance, and 

- their clothing also caught fire. All were terribly burn- 
ed, and the result is uncertain. 

The faneral of Baron Rothschild is said to have 
been one of the most remarkable which ever occurred 

} in Paris. An immense crowd surrounded the. resi- 
dence of the deceased throughout the entire day. Or- 
dera had been given that every poor ‘person who so- 
licited charity should receive a Napoleon, and not less 

fifteen thousand men, women, and children made 


tended with the greatest simplicity, but the proces- 
sion embraced about ten thousand persons, while 
more than twenty thousand attended the reception 
by the relatives. 


course of people. The religious service was solem- 
nized in the new Church of the Trinity, and the mu- 
‘sic on the occasion is said to have been most imprese- 
ive. Nilsson, Alboni, Patti, Gardoni—with singers 
like these interpreting the choicest music, en such an 
occasion, no wonder that the effect produced was al- 
most electric, and many were affected to tears. 


Not long since a gentleman of Cincinnati went to 


city. He obtained the license and presented the magic 
document to his lady love, who put it away for safe- 
keeping. The ceremony was to take place in the even- 
ing, and the pair to set out at once en a journey by cars. 
In order to avoid needless care of baggage the trunks 
were previously dispatched by express. The clergy- 
man arrived, and the twain stood up to be made one; 
but the license was demanded. Whereupon the bride. 
groom referred to the bride, who eaid it was all right 
—she had the license. But when the clergyman said 
he must see it, she told him it was safely in her trunk ! 


was hastily obtained, and the marriage ceremony cum- 


and the original license. 


This is the way the French manage to avoid ride 
nese, but what American would ever take the trouble 
to accomplish such a result? A gentleman from New 
York, who a few months ago was residing temporarily 
in Paris, was accustomed to go frequently for break- 


noticed there an elderly gentleman, who evidently had 
little pressing, business, for he wonld apparently while 


his newspaper, and then not unfrequently take a nap. 
One day, however, he got rather too much asleep; he 
to snore—louder and louder. Those at tables 
in the vicinity were at first amused, then annoyed, and 
finally rather indignant as the sonorous sound con- 
tinued toincrease. The head waiter of the restaurant, 
seeing how matters stood, took a cracked goblet fron 
the shelf, and going to the table next to the sleep 
gentleman, began busily to rearrange the glass: 
china upon it. Presently, with a sudden crash, some- 
thing fell to the floor (it was the cracked goblet, of 
course) broken into a hundred fragments. ‘ Pardon, 
Monsieur,” exclaimed the waiter as the startled sleep- 
er, now thoroughly aroused, sat upright, and gazed 
at the débris at his feet. But the nap was ended for 
that day, though the somnolent gentleman believed 
himself to have been awakened by a mere accident. 


The climate of Prince Edward Island is exceedingly 


most distressingly quiet. A visitor there asked a res- 
ident: **What are your politics here? What do you. 
quarrel about?” ‘We have no politics,” be said— 
and he spoke the truth. He asked a physician: 
‘‘What are your prevailing diseases here?” “We. 


have noue,” he said—and he spoke the truth. > 


makes the black mustache and royals he wears, ac- - 


fully injured, but seldom have any so wonderously es 


created. How many men and women apply thissim- .- 


‘*Give me those as far 


applicatien: The preparations for the burial were at- - 


Rossini’s funeral, also, was attended by a great con- 


Indianapolis to matry one of the belles of the latter ~ 


This produced a panic—a duplicate license, however, . 
pleted in time for the happy couple to follow the trunk » 


fast and dinner to a certain restaurant. Everydayhe 


away as much time as possible over his dinner and | 


ealubdrious, and, if reports are correct, the place ie al- . 


something in the present which really will bear 
P good fruit in the future! 
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| THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
I Halve turned the lights of my chamber low, 
And lwheeled my chair to the grate’s dim glow; 
And]now, while the darkened city tells 
The /pight’s mid-watch from its steeple-bells— 
While the sad guns ‘boom for a fleeting ghost, 
I lift my goblet and pledge my toast: 
Le roi est mort—vive le roi; 
| J drink to the dead year’s next of kin. 
Parting and welcome—so runs the world ; 
_& “©The old year’s out and the new year’s in.” 


The! greeting to birth and the farewell to death— 

The} vad and salve in one light breath— 

Ah,jnot with the same glad heart and brow 

As I spoke them once do I speak them now! 

For/the blood of youth has a warmth divine, 

And the toast should be grave o’er the gray-beard’s wine : 

| We toil and plan but to fail at last, 

. And life is a wearisome web to spin, 

Where the shuttle of time goes back and forth— 
“‘The old year out and the new year in.” 


Whit riches they left me, those vanished years, 
What treasure of splendid souvenirs! 

Each one, as he passed to the mighty.gloom 

Of |Eternity’s unsurrendering tomb, 

Wojld point to a palace, dazzling-fair, 

By ja sea of dreams, on a coast of air, — 

| And murmur, “ This wealth of hope is thine— 
| Thine for the future to grandly win!” 

| Oh, merrily in my youth I drank 

“The old years out and the new years in!” 


| Aré they reachlessly lost from my fading sight, 


Th marvelous palaces, height on height— 

Mistily spacious, delicate, proud, | 

With star-seeking spires and domes of cloud? 

No; stript of all splendor, seen faint and ill, 

The phantoms of phantoms, I view them still! _ 

Yet vaguer they loom as the seasons speed ; 
Who knows but their ruins to vapor thin 

Shall have melted at last, ere I drink once more 
*‘The old year out and the new year in?” 


Well, well, we shall find those fair hopes, it may be, 
That have died before us immortal as we, 
And some day life’s tear-blotted pages behold, 
Re-written by angels in letters of gold! 
Peal, beils—boom, guns, for the dead year’s ghost, 
While I lift my goblet and pledge my toast: 
_.° We toil and plan but to fail at last, 
And life is a wearisome web to spin; | 
: ‘ But some day the shuttle mexust cease to move, 
And the labor end, and the. rest begin ! 


| THE BARRISTER. 


I REGRET to say that my story is of the shop, 
shoppy! Iuse the word regret advisedly, preiggh 
ed down by the melancholy reflection that some- 
how or other, whenever I am called upon to 
make myself agreeable and entertaining, I al- 
ways fly to professional sources for inspiration. 
The only excuse I can offer upon the present oc- 
casion is that this particular railway, conveying 
mie as it does round. circuit twice a year, awakens 
many reminiscences, one of which, connected 
with the Spring assizes at Reading some years 
, comes back forcibly to my mind. 
It was in the earlier days of my Bar career, 
nd briefs were far from being as plentiful as 
lackberries in autumn—in fact, I had begun se- 
iously to contemplate pawning my wig and gown, 
nd emigrating with the proceeds to British Co- 
imbia, or to some equally distant and desolate 
deality. Fortunately for me and society gen- 
rally, which sooner or later must recognize my 
istinguished merits by placing me on the wool- 
ack, I abandoned the ides of British Columbia, 
ind went to Reading. <A beneficent fate re- 
yarded me for my courage in the shape of a big 
wrief with a small fee, to defend two men for con- 
piring to cheat a young gentleman, with more 
noney than brains, by gambling with him and 
using loaded dj It was a case that had ex- 
sited a good Weal of interest in the neighbor- 
jood, partly from the very remarkable way in 
vhich the gheat had been discovered by a stran- 
rer who lfppened to be in the room where the 
lay was going on, and who, suspecting that all | 


was not right, had with a large carving-fork 
pinned the hand of one of the conspirators to the 
‘table. Underneath it, sure enough, were found 


the loaded dice, which he had manipulated up 
and down his sleeve so skillfully that the verdant 
youth found himself some five hundred pounds to 
the bad. As counsel for the defendants the as- 
pect of the case was far from inviting, and, as 
the very beery solicitor who instructed me ob- | 


served, ‘It looked uncommon fishy.” 
In that remark I entirely concurred, and fold- 
a up the papers with a hopeless sigh, cursing 


ithe ill-luck that always brought me the deadest 


a 


} prepared to do battle. 


linger over the details of the trial. 


cases. In the present instance there was little. 
for me to do but to sit by and hold my tongue— 
a process, by-the-way, any thing but satisfactory 
_ |to one fond of hearing the sound of his own voice. 
{ Apart from professional regrets, I could not help 

feeling that this precious pair of rascals thorough- 

‘ly deserved all they were likely to get, and the 

longer they were shut up the better for the com- 
munity at large. 


The trial came on in due course, and the two 


| prisoners were placed at the bar. As I looked! 
, at them I was much struck by their gentlemanly 


and dress; but then I remembered 


sippearance 
that. all that was part of the stock-in-trade of 


persons of their class, and turning to my brief 
As this is but a subsid- 
iary portion of my story it is needless for me to 
They say 
that a lucky fate often follows on the footsteps 
of rogues, and in this instance, by some unpar- 


; donable carelessness on the part of the constable, 
} the loaded dice which had been found under the 


hand of one of the prisoners were not forthcom- 
ing, and after a great deal of wrangling with the 
counsel on the other side, the learned judge said 


; that the prosecution in not producing it had, in 
_ his opinion, failed to make out a sufficient case 
, to go to the jury, and that he must therefore di- 
rect a verdict for 


the acquittal of the prisoners. 
¢y were as much astonished and overpowered | 


myself by the unexpected turn things had 


& 


‘quite another channel. 


taken, and with admirable celerity disappeared 


‘from the dock. 


Some four years afterward I received a very 
pressing invitation from my old Eton friend, 
Charlie Forrester, asking me to run down to his 
place in Devonshire, and spend a few days there. 
Master Charlie, whose lines had fallen in exceed- 
ingly pleasant places, and who at twenty-one had 
come into a very nice estate and some five thou- 
sand pounds annually, after tantalizing all the 
marriageable girls in the county by refusing to 
go to the balls and croquet parties, with invita- 
tions for which he was pertinaciously pestered 


‘| from morning till night, had finally taken him- 


self abroad, no one knew whither, and there re- 
mained between four and five years. When he 
returned home again he brought a wife with him, 
a proceeding on his part which excited general 
discontent and disapprobation. But Charlie 
cared very little what the county folks thought 
about him. He was passionately fond of his 
wife, and consequently deyoted to home, while 
he occupied his time in regulating the affairs of 
his estate, and improving the breed of pigs. In 
short, he found within the limits of his park 
fence all the amusement and society he required. 
His attachment for his wife was not surprising, 


for she was indeed a most lovely and charming . 


woman, full of intelligence and good sense, and 
in every way fitted to preside over a household. 
When she and Charlie first met at Pau, she was 
the governess in an English family that was stay- 
ing there; their courtship lasted but a few days; 
and one fine morning they met by appointment, 
and walking together to the church, were mar- 
ried before breakfast. Violet Danvers had no 
idea of the position, pecuniary or otherwise, that 
attached to Charlie, but her life had been full of 
troubles, and all she knew was that he had. been 
very kind and good to her. 

** Friends and relations she had none,” she 
said; and then, as she rested her head against 
his breast and looked up into his eyes, Charlie 
felt that Heaven had sent her for him to love and 
cherish. He told her of his past life, and his 
wanderings in distant countries, and sought to 
engage her confidence in return; but she always 
seemed to avoid all reference to her own past, 
and would hurriedly turn the conversation into 
Charlie was not of a 
suspicious nature, and had far too much love 
and confidence in his wife to fancy that she was 
concealing any thing from him. 

And so Violet came to her new home—to the 
old home in which generations of Forresters had 
lived and died. 

It was not so very long after they had taken 
up their abode at ‘‘ The Lions” that I received 
the invitation before alluded to; and as the long 
vacation had already commenced, and my pecun- 
iary resources were not in a condition to stand 
a trip even to the sea-side, I thought the best 
thing I could do was to accept the hospitality 
that my old friend offered me. A few days 
more found me comfortably installed.at ‘‘ ‘The 


Lions,” thoroughly enjoying the fresh air and 


strong exercise that followed, in pleasing con- 
trast to the heated atmosphere of close courts 
and continuous sitting in dingy chambers. I 
found Mrs. Ferrester a most charming and 
amusing companion, though I could not help 
being struck by an air of constraint and reserve 
that at times settled upon her. A very brief 
acquaintance satisfied me that there was some 
mystery attaching to her which she dared not 
reveal. 

One morning at breakfast, Charlie, after read- 
ing a letter he had just received by the post, in- 
formed us that it was from an old Paris friend 
of his whom he had met in his traveler days, and 
who, in pursuance of a long-standing invitation, 
had written to say that’ he ‘purposed coming 
on a visit to ‘‘ The Lions,” and would, without 
waiting for a reply, put in an appearance that 
very evening. harlie was delighted at the 
prospect of seeing his old acquaintance, and in 
the course of a walk over the farm he informed 
me that the name of the coming guest was Mur- 
ray, and that he was blessed with a great deal 
more ready wit than ready cash. . 

**Though he is a bit of an adventurer in his 
way,” said Charlie, ‘‘he is a capital fellow, and 
the best company in the world.” . 

It was very late when the expected guest ar- 


rived. Mrs. Forrester had retired to bed some 


time before. As for Charlie and myself, we 
kept the new-comer company while he supped, 
and when he had d«wie ample justice to the good 
things before him, it being already in the small 
hours, bed was voted and carried unanimously. 
I was very sleepy, and beyond uttering a mere 
commonplace or two had taken little or no no- 
tice of the stranger; but when he came across 
the room and held out his hand, which oddly 
enough was encased in a light-colored glove of 
some sort, to bid me good-night, as I looked 
him full,in the face, he seemed to start for a 
moment. Although his features were hidden 
by a heavy mustache and huge beard, there was 
something about them that appeared familiar to 
me. -Where on earth could I have seen him be- 
fore? When I got up stairs into a! bedroom 
I puzzled my brain with inquiries, but/ all in 
vain: I could connect the face with nothing, 
and nothing with the face, and with that F got 
angry with myself and went to sleep. 

The next morning I awoke early, and feeling 
a styong inclination for a walk before breakfast, 
tumbled headlong into my cold tub, and in a 
very short time after had completed my “‘ toi- 
‘lette,” and was out in the glorious fresh air. An 
hour’s stroll brought me back to the window of 
the breakfast-room, which opened ve the gar- 
den, and with the appetite of a tiger 1 was on the 
point of entering, when my step was arrested by 
the sound of Mrs. Forrester’s voice, tremulous 
with emotion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Say it is not true! 
for pity’s sake, say it is not true!” ) 


hat could fhiz mean? Being of a curious | to. my impressions of the night before, and de- | 


turn—my conduct may have been disgraceful, 
but hereafter I hope to stand excused for it~I 
moved into a position where I could see into the 
breakfast-room without being seen, and hear all 
that was said. In an arm-chair by the table, 
her face buried in her hands, and her elbows 
resting on her knees, Mrs. Forrester was rock- 
ing herself to and fro in a way that showed her 
to be laboring under deep emotion. Close to 
her, in a strangely cool and insolent attitude, 
stood the new-comer of last night, stroking his 
mustache with his gloved fingers 


‘‘Upon my word, my dear Violet,” he replied 


to her entreaty, with a measured slowness of 
speech that made-me long to kick him, ‘*I re- 
gret to say that it is true: 
more dead than I am. e Norval’s father, he 
at the present moment feeds his flocks, not, how- 
ever, upon the Grampian Hills, but in the neigh- 
borhood of the good city of Otago.” 

‘*‘But they told me he was dead,” almost 


shrieked Mrs. Forrester; ‘‘ the people who were ,; 


with him when he died wrote to me.” 

‘Wrote to you!” intérrupted Murray, with 
suspicious eagerness. ‘‘ Have you got the let- 
ter?” 

‘No, I dared not keep it,” she replied, ‘‘ lest 
it should fall into my husband’s hands. Listen,” 
she continued, hurriedly ; ‘“‘ he knows nothing of 
the past—not even of my first marriage—I have 
kept it all, every thing from him: for pity’s sake 
leave this place, where, save for the thought of 
that, I have been so happy, and let him remain 
in ignorance still.” 

**Gently, Violet, gently !” responded the man, 
unmoyed im the least degree by her appeal: 


_‘** Firstly, let me observe that, having promised 


myself a short stay in the country, I can hardly 
terminate it so abruptly as you desire me; in the 
next, as in addition to the agreeable change of 
air, I have met, quite unexpectedly, with an old 
companion for whom I have been searching ever 
so many years, and to whom I have a good deal 
to say, it would be quite impossible to do as you 
wish.” 


She made no response, only kept her face still 
‘buried in her hands as he went on: ‘* At last, 
Violet Bernard, the game is in my hands. You 
laughed at my love, jeered at my protestations 
of devotion for: you, curled up your proud lip at 
me and dismissed me from your presence with 
contempt when I asked you to be my wife. I 
have not forgotten that, and never shall-—never, 
never! But sooner or later you must hear me— 
mark, you must! Else—” He paused an in- 
stant, and continued, ‘‘I won’t flireaten, but re- 
member Arthur Bernard lives!” 

At this juncture Charlie entered the room, but 
not before Mrs. Forrester had had time to collect 
herself; while Murray, without appearing in the 
least disconcerted, went on making some com- 
monplace remarks about the weather. As for 
myself, this interview, of which I had been an 
unseen spectator, had naturally enough aroused 
varied emotions, and before putting in an appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table I thought it best to 
take a walk round the garden to indulge in a few 
moments reflection. ‘The confession is some- 
what humiliating, but I have always been rather 
fond of interfering in otl.er people’s affairs, and 
in the present instance, having seen and heard 
all I had, I felt exceedingly reluctant to let the 
matter drop. The mystcry attaching to Mrs. 
Forrester was not very difiicult to: unravel—at 
least in its main feature. As for this Murray, 


and the influence he appeared to possess over her, | 


I had long since made up my mind that he was 
a villain who would stoop to any device, however 
contemptible, to insure the success of any evil 
enterprise in which he might be engaged. , I de- 
termined to use every endeavor to defeat him in 
his present scheme, though let it not be for a 
moment supposed that any heroics were mixed 
up in this resolve. . I looked upon the whole @iat- 
ter rather as a game of chess, in which by hook 
or by crook I must checkmate my adversary. 
When I reached the breakfast-room, the trio 
seemed on the best possible terms one with an- 
other—Charlie cheerful and unsuspicious as ever, 
Mrs. Forrester playing nervously: with a tiny 
piece of toast, which she made pretense to eat, 
but never touched, and Murray eating and talk- 
ing with equal earnestness. | 

“*Oh yes,” he said, as { came in, ‘‘ your wife 
and I, Charlie, have discovered that we are old 
acquaintances. Curious, isn't it? Wheels within 
wheels! What fools we are to fancy our world 
to be such a huge place!” 

I looked at his face as I sat down at the table 
more closely than I ever had before, and again 
the old thought of last night came back to me. 
Then my eyes involuntarily settled on his hands ; 
they were still encased in light gloves. I do not 
know what it was that prompted me, but joining 
in the conversation, I said, ‘* You are quite right : 
I often tumble across people I never expected to 
see again—mere passing acquaintances. Do you 
know,” I continued, ‘‘ last night when you ar- 
rived I fancied we had met before, though then 
you had no beard and mustache.” » | 

I could have sworn, and did to myself at the 
moment, that his hand trembled as he raised his 
cup to his lips; but a moment after, as he set it 
down again, he was perfectly calm and cool, 
while in a nonchalant tone he replied, ‘*I must 
say you have the advantage of me, as I am not 
aware that we ever met before; indeed I am 
quite sure that we never did. Besides, I have 
worn a beard and mustache ever since either one 
or the other would grow.” Cae 

‘* Why, when you were m Paris, you were as 
clean-shaven as a priest onta feast-day,” burst in 
Charlie, quite innocently; but Murray, without 
taking any notice of the observation, turned to 
Mrs. Forrester, and commenced talking to her 
about something quite different. 

Slowly, but surely, a conviction was growing 
upon me that made me pay considerable respect 


rthur Bernard is no | 


termined me to be more watchful than ever. \ 
only fear was that Mrs. Forrester, in the we: 
ness of her terror, would take some despei: 
step, when after all, as I firmly believed, tl: 
was not the slightest ground for alarm. 

In the course of the next twenty-four liu. 
by dint of pertinacious listening and watching, : 
found that Murray’s protestations of affection 
cooled in proportion as he ingenuously hinted 
that his silence might be purchased for a reasun- 
able sum—a suggestion that his victim caught 
eagerly at, only to be more crushed ges revul- 
sion of feeling that followed when she Yeflecte: 
how utterly impossible it was for her to obtain 
‘the two hundred pounds he modestly asked. 1'« 
was treading on dangerous ground, this sani: 
Murray: even as he stood there I might have 
handed him into the custody of the nearest con- 
stable on a charge of endeavoring to extort muon- 
ey by threats and meauces. Looking at it from 
a legal point of view, this would have been an 
excellent course to adopt, but it was the expo- 
sure that was to be avoi and therefore it wu 
necessary to adopt different tactics. 

For three days I watched—with what a trial 
to the patience can readily be imagined—this 
human spider torturing the poor fly he had got 
into his web: 
ting, as he worked out his scheme; she growing 
weaker and weaker, and losing all strength and 
courage, only to find it again to take one last 
desperate step, and thus forever put an end to 
the torture she was suffering. 

Yet all this while her husband seemed to no- 


tice nothing amiss with her, though her eyes were 


often red with weeping, and her face wore a set- 
tled look of melancholy and despair. Not that he 


of those men who, in the goodness of their own 
digestions and the smoothness of their life-stream, 
look upon dyspepsia as a popular delusion, and 
can not understand why any one should be un- 
happy. It was the evening of the fourth day 
since Murray’s arrival, and after dinner I had 
left him and Charlie discussing a bottle of '54 
Chateau Margaux and their old Paris days, and 
was wandering down a side-path that led to the 
plantation, when I suddenly trod on something. 
Looking downward, I saw that it was a pocket- 
book of somewhat bulky dimensions. There was 
only one thing to be done, namely, to pick it up, 
unclasp it, and examine the contents, which. lL 
need scarcely add I faithfully did. This in-esti- 


gation having been satisfactorily accomplished, | 


I placed the pocket-book in my ket, and 
strolled on into the plantation, again to reflect 
what my next move with Mr. Murray should he. 
I knew the game was in my hands ‘‘now;” my 
only puzzle was how to play it without making « 
disturbance, Still, what was to be done must le 
done quickly. As I came to this determination 
I found myself standing by the side of a small 
lake that Jay in the midst of the plantation ; al- 
most at the same moment I heard a groan as of 
some one in distress. ‘Turning eagerly to thy 
direction whence it seemed to come, through the 
dusk which was now growing into darkness I 
saw the flutter of a white dress near to the head 
of the lake. I know not what possessed me, but 
a thought seized me that sent me tearing through 
bushes and brambles with frantic speed. A few 
seconds more, and I had caught Mrs. Forresicr 
-by the wrist. 
‘¢ What would you do, woman?” I exclaimed, 
breathless. | 


feet! 

When I got back to the house I found Murray 
alone in the dining-room, paying the closest it- 
tention to a second bottle of the 54 Chaieau 
Margaux, to better appreciate which the lem)» 
had been brought in, so that he might examire 
the marvelous beauty of its color. Charlie was 
closeted in the smoking-room with his farm - 
bailiff; in short, the opportunity of an interview 
alone with Murray that I so much wanted pre- 
sented itself. I was not slow to take advantage 
of it, and flinging myself into an arm-chair close 
to him, poured out a glass of wine,.and settled 
comfortably to my task. It was pretty plain that 
he was any thing but pleased at the prospect of 


a téte-d-téte, and seemed not altogether easy in. 


his chair. 
‘*T was thinking of taking a stroll in the yar- 
den,” he said, half rising from his chair. 
‘A pity to leave such excellent tipple,” I 
replied; ‘‘ besides, it’s rather chilly. Do you 
know,” I continued, ‘‘I have been thinking of 


that observation you made the other night, when | 
I said we had met before, and upon my word I © 


‘believe I was right after all. Ihave such a cap- 
ital memory for faces that I can not imagine my- 
self mistaken.” — 

Indeed,” he laughed, roughly, you seem 
to have great confidence. in yourself. Unfortu- 
nately, as I told you,‘in this instance, you are 
quite wrong.” 2 

‘* Well, perhaps I am,” was my answer, as I 
drew my chair a little nearer to his. ‘The 
strangest part of my error was that I fancied you 
were one of two men I defended at Reading some 
four years ago, for conspiring to cheat a young 
undergraduate out of his money by playing with 
“loaded dice.” | 7 

He was far too much on his guard to mike 
any sign; he only said, with a smile, “ You cer- 
tainly paid me a great compliment.”. But I saw 
that he was drawing away his right hand, which 
had hitherto been resting on the table. 

‘¢Tt was a remarkable case,” I continued, 
‘* chiefly from the way in which the roguery was 
detected. The hand of the man who was ma- 
nipulating the loaded dice was, as yours might 
be, on the table, to ali appearances in the most 
innocent. manner possible”—with that, as if to 

‘give him ocular demonstration of the way in 
which the cheat had been effected, I took hold 
of his hand, and held it on the table—*‘ when a 


| stranger who had been sitting at the farther end 


he cool, courteous, and insinua- . 


failed in affection or tenderness, only he was one 


She’ made no answer—only fell fainting at my” 
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of the room came quickly to the side of the 
rogue, and in an instant more had pinned his 
hand with a carving-fork to the mahogany.” I 
felt that I had carried the play on long enough, 
and quickly inserting my finger at the top of his 
glove I tore it down the back. He jumped to 
his feet, and so did I. ‘* You are that man,” I 
said, ‘‘ whose hand was so pinned to the table, 
and that scar is the evidence I should call if it 
were necessary to prove it. Therefore sit down, 
and hear what else I have tosay.” _ 

He glared viciously at me, lifted his fist as if 
he would have struck me, and then sank into his 


chair again. 
‘¢ A man who could try to rob a poor silly boy 
by such disgraceful means,” I continued, ‘‘ could 


hardly be expected to have any pity on a helpless 
woman; but, fortunately, I have been a witness 
of your endeavors on more than one occasion, by 
threats and menaces, to extort a large sum of 
money from your host’s wife, and that by repre- 
senting to her that her first hus was alive, 


and at Otago, in New Zealand, when you knew - 


as well as I do that he was dead, and has been 
so this two years.” 

‘¢ He is not dead,” growled Murray. 

‘“‘He is dead,” I replied, ‘‘and your own 
pocket-book proves it.” 

As I said this I held up to him the wallet that 


I had tumbled upon in the plantation walk, in 


ene of the pockets of which, among a number 
of other exceedingly suspicious-looking docu- 
ments, I had found a certificate of the death of. 
Arthur Bernard. 

‘But as, I have been a very long time in telling 
my story—barristers are proverbially long-wind- 
ed, you know—I must hurry to a conclusion. 

The morning following our interview Murray, 
with many excuses and regrets, found himself 
unavoidably compelled to return to town. As 


, he got into the phaeton that was to take him to 


the station he kindly whispered in my ear, *‘ I'll 
live to pay you out for this yet!” a promise that 
I somehow or other fancy he will fulfill some 
day. Till then I am content to forget all about 
him. As for Mrs. Forrester, the clouds upon 
her horizon have lifted; she has buried a sad 
and painful past, and lives in a present loved 
as dearly and tenderly as ever by Charlie, who 
knows nothing, and who never shall, unless she, 
as I have advised her, has the courage to tell 
him all, even to the extent that her first hus- 
band, Arthur Bernard,-was the co-conspirator 
who. stood at Murray’s side in the felons’ dock. 
I have every hope that she will do this, for the 
confidence between husband and wife should be 
as clear as the day at noon. 


SANTA CATALINA, CUBA. 


Santa Catatrna, in that portion of Eastern 


- Cnba known as the District of Guantanamo, is 


about sixty miles east of Santiago de Cuba, and 
fifteen miles north of a deep haven, eighteen 
miles long by seven broad, with a narrow en- 
trance and a splendid anchorage, and capable 
»f floating the entire British fleet. This is called 
Cumberland Harbor, after the DuKE or 
BERLAND, who once held possession of it. 


The District of Guantanamo has within the . 


hst twelve years been converted from an almost 
barren waste into a busy and thriving colony, 
and this has been effected in the teeth of gov- 
ernmental interference. The valley of Guanta- 


namo has at an early period been a vast indenta-. 


tion of shallow water, filled up by sands drifted 
from the ocean, and soil washed down from the 
mountains. The wild vegetation to which the 


_ latter has given birth is vanishing before the 


clearing and planting; and with it is disappear- 
ing the malaria fever that decimated the ranks 


of the earliest settlers. This splendid valley, ' 


which is never ravaged by the river that fertilizes 
it, is sheltered from oceanic inundatiens by a high 
buttress or sea-wall erected by the action of the 
waves along the shore. ‘This natural barrier, 
strengthened by the same agencies that crumble 
our artificial breakwaters to ruin and decay, is 
composed of a calcareous conglomerate of shells 
and coraline formations partly petrified. ‘The 
flat alluvial soil forming the bed of the valley, 
and breaking into natural salt lakes on the mar- 
gin of the sea, is covered with low woods, abound- 
ing in deer, wild asses, parrots, and wood-pig- 
eons. The river is filled with crocodiles. The 
woods are speckled with epiphytes of brilliant col- 
ors, mostly orchids and bromeliacea. The rains 
in the dry season being infrequent, the latter or- 
der only prevails on the sea-shore. There are 
not more than three cacti that climb trees ; they 
belong to the genus ‘‘ cereus,” except rhipsalis, 
which is pendulous, with chord-like stems and 
branches, and has no prickles. Nearly all the 


_ trees are covered in parts by tree-shells, mostly 
helix and helicina, and many varieties of the 


mistletoe family, which’ occasionally so multiply 
as to destroy them. The grasses and sedge- 
grasses are numerous, but too scattered and tufty 
to be of much avail for pastumage. In the dry 
season the bones.of deer and oxen are frequent- 
lv found bleaching in the sun. The deer were 
introduced into the island forty years ago by a 
lrench gentleman, the Government prohibiting 
their being interfered with for ten years. They 
are small, and keep to the plains. A lofty range 
of mountains rises from the valley at a radius 
of five or six leagues from thgtown, which stands 
in the centre. These high Jands present a very 
ditterent climate and vegetation from the plains, 
and are perfectly free from fevers and agues, 
when the low lands are even pestilential. The 
valley is studded with ‘‘ sucaries,” the. mount- 
wins with ‘* cafetals.” The largest sugar estate, 
ie **Esperanza,” belonging to Mr. Barpow of 
vana, musters 400 male employés. many of 
“ave coohes, and the vem:: de <lave. 

it Potosi” is the largest anil most scientitic- 


| longs to Mr. Raourt. The ‘‘ créme de la créme” 


of the coffee is mostly consumed on the island, 
and the rest shipped to Bordeaux, wine being re- 
turned. The prime cost of the latter is eleven 
dollars a barrel, expenses and duty bring it up to 
twenty-two, and it is sold for forty-five.. 

The custom-house arrangements may be un- 
derstood from the following anecdote: ‘‘A car- 
go arrived in Cuba, upon which a duty of $20,000 
had to be paid. The custom-house officer held 
a gold onza over each eye and exclaimed, ‘ With 
these spectacles I can see nothing.’ As a gen- 
eral rule all articles imported are assessed at one- 
half their true quantity, the duty upon the other 
half being shared between the official and con- 
signee.” 

The town of Santa Catalina contains about’ 
2000 inhabitants, mostly free, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a prison, three schools for colored chil- 
dren, stores of various kinds, and a brick factory. 

A company of infantry and a detachment of 
artillery are quartered there, under Lieutenant- 
Governor Mapan. The inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly hospitable. ‘There is no hotel, posada, or 
restaurant. The office of curate is considered a 
sinecure; it is astonishing what large sums of 
money, the aggregate of trifling amounts, are ex- 
tracted from the negroes for ceremonies per- 
formed in the service of Him who came to set 
men free. The town has a thriving appearance 
and bears no indications of poverty, which ren- 
ders it exceptional in Cuba. At noon the heat 
is oppressive in the extreme; not a breath stirs 
the leaves. i droop their heads, ears, 
and tails, or shut their eyes and lie stretched out 
in the shade as if dead. A hot steam rises from 
the ground, waving disagreeably before the eyes, 
and producing a sensation somewhat similar to 
looking upon the stage of a theatre from a posi- 
tion clise to the foot-lights. ‘The inhabitants 
remain as much as possible indoors and enjoy a 
siesta. ‘The views over the valley in the early 
morning are indescribably beautiful. Ata height 
of 600 feet above the sea-level the hot region 
ceases and the temperate begins. The sierras 
above Santiago de Cuba are just visible in the far 
west, and the cane-fields below glitter like an 
Eastern carpet of golden tissue, with millions of 
transient lights and shadows flung upon it by the 
slantrays of the rising sun. The precious min- 
erals are found in abundance; but the resources 
of the interior are absolutely undeveloped, and 
the woods are frequented by runaway slaves and 
the few aboriginal Indians, the descendarts of 
those who occupied the soil before the discoveyy 
of Columbus in 1492. They are also overrun 
with wild boar. ‘These mountains are draped in 
luxuriant vegetation, which keeps the soil peren- 


| nially moist and favors the production of upward 


of 250 varieties of ferns, besides forty ditferent 
woods of construction of great value. Stalactite 
caverns are found in many parts. In 1855 
Messrs. Brooks & Coor, ot Santiago de Cuba, 
erected a wharf at the ‘‘ Caimanera,” an inlet in 
the harbor; built coasting steamers to run to 
Santiago de Cuba; constructed a railroad to the 
town, with work-shops for the repair of all the 
lighter machinery. They also laid jout roads 
through the valley and over the his, threw 
bridges over the river, imported machinery for 
the sucaries at a cost of one hundred and fifty 
thousand golden dollats and upward for a single 
estate. ‘They then, in order to keep the labor 
supply in paée with the increase of produc- 
tion, imported coolies, established agents in the 
town, supplied the planters with the means of 
cultivating the land, receiving a mortgage on the 
crops. So that these merchants are little princes, 
and, having large outstanding debts to collect, 
their interests are wrapped up in the continu- 
ance for a time of slavery as the only means of 
realizing the results of their outlay. It is prob- 
able that before the war the wealthy Cubans, as 
a rule, desired anne«xation with the United States, 
because they thought that their slave interests 
would not suffer thereby, and they would benefit 
immensely by the freedom from oppressive and 
despotic government. ‘The Spaniards must have 
the credit of having invented.the most ruinous 
system of finance, and the one least friendly to 
manufactures and commerce in the world. Since 


the war they know that annexation must inev- . 


itably lead to immediate emancipation, and they 
are inclined to cling to the mother country in the 
hope that political difficulties between rival na- 
tions may secure to them that curse of slavery 
for atime. But its knell is tollimg. A sort of 
general encouragement may have been given to 
the insurgents for the purpose of intimidating the 
Spanish Government into a gradual rather than 
an immediate emancipation. But it is not sur- 
prising, considering that the negroes have had 
all pluck knocked out of them, and dread fire- 
arms, and therefore could not join in a simulta- 
neous rising—it is not surprising, we say, that a 
handful of regular soldiers sufficed to quell the 
outbreak of insurrection in Guantanamo. ~ 


LYNCH-LAW IN INDIANA. 


_ Iv appears that in a certain quarter of Indi- 
ana resort to Lynch-law has for some time past 
been a sort of necessity. The town of Seymour 
is the central head-quarters of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee which has determined to put an end to a 
conspiracy organized for the purpose of plunder. 
The law has proved an inadequate source of pro- 
tection, because no one could testify against the 
conspirators without running the risk of assas- 
sination.. It was under these circumstances, as 
we are informed, that the Vigilance Committee 
sprung into being. It consists of the first citi- 
zens—farmers, merchants, etc.—of Seymour and 
its vicinity. If its measures have been unusual- 
lv severe. it must he remembered that they were 
necessacily so under the unusual circumstances 
which léd to their execution. Public sympathy 


ally managed ‘‘ cafetal,” with 200 slaves, and be- | has been with this Vigilance Committee from the 


| the only presents made 


outset, though many of the’ acts committed un- 
der this ‘‘ mob law” have met with severe and 
just condemnation. We do not, on our part, at- 
tempt to apologize for the Committee, and shall 
simply confine ourselves to a narrative of the re- 
cent execution of the three Renos and CHARLES 
ANDERSON at the New Albany Jail on the 12th 
of December. 

The robbery, which was the immediate cause 

of this execution, took place last May at Marsh- 
field, on the Jeffersonville Railroad. The train 
consisted of the engine, tender, baggage, and ex- 
press car, and two p: senger coaches. It had 
arrived at Marshfield, a deserted village; where 
it stopped for water. ‘The robbers made a raid 
upon the train, seized the engineer, cut the ex- 
press car from the others, and pushed on toward 
Seymour. The thieves broke open a safe and 
took $96,000 in bonds and money. 
_ For weeks no clew was found by which to de- 
tect the robbers ; but, finally, a dispatch was re- 
ceived by the railroad company, stating that at 
Syracuse, New York, an attempt had been made 
to offer some of the stolen bonds, and that the 
person offering them, having been arrested, said 
he had obtained them from "FRANK RENO and 
CHARLES ANDERSON. ‘These two persuns were 
‘arrested. at Sandwich, Canada. Shortly after- 
ward Simeon and WILLIAM RENO were arrest- 
ed in Indiana and lodged in the New Albany 
Jail. The warrant of extradition for FrRanK 
Reno and CHARLES ANDERSON was issued on 
the 23d of October, and they were lodged in the 
same jail. 

‘These were not the entire gang; other con- 
spirators had, on July 10, attempted a similar 
raid but had failed, and three of the gang had 
been arrested—E CLIFTon, and JARREL. 
As these three criminals were, on July 20, being 
carried to Brownstown, they were seized by the 
Vigilance Committee and summarily executed. 

The next day the Committee issued an order 
announcing its determination to follow up the 
criminals with punishment equally severe, and 
threatening that, in case any member of the Com- 
mittee should suffer harm, every thief upon whom 
the Committee could lay its hands should be hung. 

After a search of several days, Moore, 

SpaRKs, and RosEeBERG, belonging to the con- 
spiracy, were caught and hung. 
But the three Renos and CHaries ANDER- 
son, lodged in the New Albany Jail in Floyd 
County, still remained to be attended to; and it 
was supposed that in their case the law would be 
allowed its usual course. But this anticipation 
was not verified. 

At 3.30 a.m., December 12, the Vigilance 
Committee from Seymour, to the number of 
about 70 men, arrived in New Albany. They 
were all well dressed and wore-red flannel masks. 
Each man was armed with a club, revolvers, and 
a slung-shot. They broke open the jail, attacked 
and wounded the sheriff, seized their victims, 
and devoted them to execution. ‘They were in 
the jail only about five minutes ere they. had 
‘completed théir work. 

This is the whole story. Our sketch on page 
13 shows the jail and the manner in which the 
Committee stationed its guards on the outside. 

It is possible that this affair may lead to some 
complications under the extradition treaty; for 
FRANK RENo and CHARLES ANDERSON were de- 
livered up on the distinct understanding that 
they were to receive a fair trial. 


- HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A NANDSOME young widow applied to a physician - 


to relieve her of three distressing complaints with 
which she was affected. 

‘*In the first place,” said she, ‘*I have little or no 
appetite. What shall I | 
tuke for that?” 

“For that, Madam 
you should take air and 
exercise.” 


time, and a 
alone. WhatshallI take 
for that?” 

that, Madam, I 
can only recommend 
that you take a hus- 


“Fie! doctor. But I 
have the blues terribly. 
What shall I take for 
that?” 

**For that, Madam, 
you have, besides taking 
air and a husband, to 
take the newspaper.” 


How,” said a gentle- 
man to a friend who 
wished to convey a mat- 
ter of importance to a 
lady without communi- 
cating directly with her, 
‘*how can you be so cer- 
tain of her reading the 
letter, seeing that you 
have directed it to her 
husband ?” **ThatI have 
managed without the 
possibility of failure,” 
was the answer; ‘“‘she 
will open it to a cer-. 
tainty, for I have put the 
word ‘ private’ in the 
corner.’ 


The following conver- 
sation, illustrative of 
Paris life, was overheard 


charming.” ‘* And that 
monsieur, is it her hus- 


plied the friend, “TI 
should say certainly not, 
for I have seen them 
driving very often, and, 
they were at 
Baden together.” 


TABLE TALK. 
Wirt. “There, that’s cooked to perfection |" f 
hifully). “‘Can things be cooked to 


Wirs (triumphantly). ‘* Yes, indeed, in our house.” 

Hvussanp y emiling). “Then, my dear, I shall 
have you pu into the oven some my ” 

Wiese. “ You horrid fellow! As it is, you keep me 
in a stew or a broil |” | 

Hvussanp. “That can’t be, else you wouldn't boil 
over so often.” 


Wire (after a silence of some minutes). ** Don't : 
think your conversation is like that quene—Ghaule- 
ed, and apparently rather hard to digest?” 

is wife the drum-eticks). “‘ There, 


USBAND ng h 
now, rattle away with them!” 

Wire (tartly). “‘No, I thank you. You used to call 
me the wife of your bosom, and even now I think you 
might afford me some of THaT ‘s breast.” 

Menon (helping her as she desired, sol 
in the words of Grant, audibly, “* Let us have peace, 
then car remarks). **On the whole you had bet- 
ter get that set of furs you so fell in love with yester- 


was had. 


How TO PREVENT Sxa-Sioxnzss—Keep on shore. , 
N.B. This is a eure preventive ! ‘ 


HvusBanD 
perfection ?” 


Succrstive.—A woman purchaged a of milk 
and got a small fish swimming in it. mi 

innocently said he supposed the cow must have swah 
lowed the fish. 


P Crve.est Curt or Au—A alice of cold shoul. 
er 


— 
— 


A young lady took her younger brother, a little boy 
of three or four years, to church. The preacher wa: 
an earnest man, and ke very loud. During the ser 
mon she saw the little fellow in tears, and asked h 
what was the matter with him. He sobbed ont, “ That 

* man is hellering at me.” 


SCENE IN A RECORDER'S COURT. 
Lawyer. “ May it please your Honor, I wish to ar. 
gue this case.” 

Reoorpes. ‘Sit down.” 
Lawyer. But, Judge—” 


RD 
lawyers. I will tell the people who you all are.” 


So«pricrry.—'‘Have you got your task this morn. 
ing, Miss?” said one of the 


school toa pupil. ‘*No, ma’am,” said the 
| “* but sister Ellen has the influenza.” 


‘iat & bo 


Ve 
*\ 


DOWN ON THE PARSON. 


> Doctor.—‘‘Is IN, MY LITTLE MAN? No!’ ‘Wett, 


When lovers quarrel 


on either side not return- 
ed are the kisses / 


‘rank Boy.—‘*On, 


TELL HI? [I CALLED—YOoU KNOW ME—BLIMBER, Dr. BLIwBER.” 
AH! I KNOW: YoU’RE THE GENTLEMAN THAT 
Pa SAYS IS SUCH A STICK IN THE PULPIT!” 


4 
7 
remonstrance. 
do you know that I was elected by 
i e e 
“well, if you were, the people musé 
: : 
| 
‘‘And, doctor, I am 
quite fidgety at night- \ 7 
| | 
he BEE s | \ ALT 
| 
LE» NS i 
| 


| 
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ALASKA BELICS.—From E. G. Fast’s Pace 13. 
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ALASKA RELICS 
) be WE publish on page 12 thirty-five specimens of 
Captain E. G. Fast’s collection of :Alaska relics. 
: a The collection was obtained through the aid of 
a agents who scoured the country in dll directions. 
. : = Some of them were obtained by Captain Fast 
} : himself from persons who had preserved them as 
ily relics. ‘The whole collection/weighs about 
ien thousand pounds, and comprisés articles of 
J % wood, metal, bone, ivory, shell, and stone. The 
illustrations which we publish present some of | 
“a the most interesting features of thejcollection. - 
) 
: 
4 


— 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS, — 


1. Hair ornament of walrus teeth and amber. 

2. Ivory fastener for No. 1. 

$. Necklace of walrus teeth and tusks, from grave. 
4, 5,6, 7,8. Idols or charms of ivory. 

9. Icht—image pe death. | 


10. Mask of wo 

11. Spoon. 

12. Club of wood. 

13. Two-edged sword, copper trimmings. 


14. Copper sword, leather scabbard (modern), 
15. Comb of wood. T 
Rattle of wood. 
17. Pestle of malachite. : 
18, Figure in war attire: helmet, coat of mail, sword, 
and dagger. 


19. Copper coin, obverse and reverse. This is the 
only coin ever struck in Siberia, and was made during 
the reign of Katnarrne IL., in the latter part of the 


eighteenth century, and called in after her death, the 
copper being worth more than two cents, its nominal 
value. 

20. Parchment script of Russian Fur Company, 
burned upon the occupation of the country by the 
United States. 

2i. Two single-edged swords of iron, handles of 

22. Iron sword, human hair qp the handle. 

23. Wooden club. 

24. Idol or charm of ivory. 

25. Idol or charm of ivory, taken from grave. 

26. Pipe of wood inlaid with shell, taken from a 
grave. 


A—THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE AT WORK AT THE NEW ALBANY JAIL.—Sxercuep sr J: Exnzst Gatvay.—{Szx Page 11.] 


28. Spoon carved in hern. 

29. Mask taken from aucient grave. 

30. Ivory charm. 

- $31. Necklacé of walrus teeth and tuek«. 

- 32, Charming instrument, used by medicine man. 
33. Charm, bone, 
84. Charm, ivory. 
35. Charm, ivory. : 


Our readers will be able to obtain a- vast 
amount of valuable information concerning Alas- 
ka from a book. about to be published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, written by Frepverick Wurm- 
per. This book gives a very full description of 


Bix 
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ATALINA, DISTRICT OF GUANTANAMO, CUBA.—From a Patntine By Caprain P.:.Jackson.—[Sez Pace 11.] 
27. Charm carved of jaw of sen-cow. 
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the country ana its natural resources, also of the 
people—their habits, their industries, and their 
monuments. it is profusely illustrated. 


Burnett's Frormet, also Burnett's Co- 

LOGNE-WaTER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 

perfumes found in no 

others. ' New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 

tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by. drug- 

gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the praieed States. 


Our readers should notice the advertisement 
headed ‘‘To the Working Classes, etc.” 


Tastets cure Indigestion, 
Heartburn, and Sour cy Cents per Box. 
Sold by the the . @. 


. We have watched the course of so many dis- 
tressed, emaciated, and forlorn dyspeptics, of 


worn-out and prostrated females, who have taken 
a new lease of life, and gradually received vigor, 
strength, health, and the power of social pleasure 
from the effects of PLANTATION Bitters, that 
we are not surprised at the testimonials daily re- 
ceived. If it is a pleasure to do good in the 
world, how full must be the measure of the pro- 
prietors of these celebrated Bitters. — Mail. 


Waten.—Su specter to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-PATC FRECKLES, anp TAN,—Now 
is time to clear complexion for Win 
from e discoloragions, ng 
PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE ON. Pre 
pores only by Dz. B. %. PERRY, Dermatologist, 4 49 
d Strest, ew York. Order from your Druggist. 


Revised and En! 

ELLS’' EVERY 

Sent postpaid receipt of $2 0. Agent 
t on t of $2 

Gend for Descript ive Circular t this and other 


works. 
G. WELLS, 482 Broome St., N. 


SIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Boosr's 
Standard Piano-Forte Works, elegantly bound, 
suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Sonatas, com- 
plete, $8; Mozart's ——— complete, $7; The Ope- 
ratic Album, contain ems from the oo al 
Operas, $8 ; usic-Book, $8"; t- 
mea Edition of the Mc $2 ; Songs 
Without $8 Chopin’ 8 Mazurkas and 
. Valses, complete, $2 each; Schumann's Album for the 
Young, $1 25; Complete ¢ Oratorios, and large 
ge agp of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any addrese, Boosey & Cu.'’s Catalogue of their 
newest publications fal sheet or music-size 
BOOSEY & CO. -, 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOT A BIT OF STAIN 


Or smart will Wolcott's PAIN PAINT give; but it 
ree ain as quick as c. Wolcott's ANNIHI 
anishes Catarrh m the speteta: and all 
the head. and pint bottles, in 
hite wrappers, $1, at druggists. 


OUR YOUNG FOLES 


For 1869 will be better than any previous Volume. 
will have a capital 


Rion; Descriptions of Making, Coal- , Ship- 
Building, Watch-Makt J.T. Garden- 
ing for Girls; > How to How to R How to Write, 


How to Travel, How to Act tm Societ1;, and How to oo 
by Rev. E. E. Hate; Articles on ge nis 
. AGASSIZ; 


Deposits, and y 
“4 hical Sketches of Noted Mariners and Discoverers, 
Parton; Articles on American Ht » by 
id Hi. A. Bong; and other at- 
tractive and usefal varieties of reading, from the best 
al] illustrated by the best artists. RMB: 
$2 00-a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. Fall Pro- 
spectus and Premium List sent free on application. 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 
(Successors to Troxnor & Freps), Publishers, Boston. 


ENEW! “RENEW — Harper's 
$4 00, and the Prororiat Jour- 
$89 Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY SAFETY LAMP. 
N ON-EXPLOSIVE 
Kerosen® LAMPS 
PEREECTIY SABE 


- 


Canvassers are cleari 


over $10 di selling 
these Lamps. AGEN WAN Address as 
above. No Humsva! ares what Pres’t Clark says: 


EeT, Mase., Dec. 1, 1868. 
This certifies that I examined and 
thoroughly tried the Metallic c Lamps made by the 
Lamp Co. I it 
comsidering the safety, qnatity of the 
light, “and the the durability = awe throw away 

other kinds - use only th 
. CLagK, Pres't Mass. Ag. College. 


H AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
the odiy maguaine d epecialy to 
class Monthly, the only mag e devo ally to 
Phrenolo , Physiognomy Physiology Ethnolo- 
Con 4 and characters 
of noted persona 

the worl @ year, or 80 cents a number. S. BR. 

wes, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
Few repay perusal in the family than 
this rich inekenes of instruction and entertainment. 
N.Y. Tribune. Indis ble to the eral reader ; 
edited with marked ability, beautifully printed.— 
Christian Inquirer. It grows 


XN. Even Evening Peat. 
ATA RBH,.—I CAN CURE CASE 
, of obstruction of the ae: or nos to 


up head—discharges 


Schneiderian membrane, 
days or weeks. D.A.S » No. 65 Henry 
Sr., near Orange, Brook] Fridays, and 
Saturdays, from nine in the morning till nine at night. 
Consultation by letter, One Dollar; Remedies gent by 
express. Consultation at Office free. 


form. . 


every type of character in 


and value.— 


Three New and Important Works. 


DILEE’S GREATER 


BRITAIN. 


Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in Englishebeaking 


Countries during the Years 1866 and 1867. 


By CHARLES 


WENTWORTH DILKE. With Maps and Illustrations. I2mo, 


Cloth, $1 oo. 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings; Founded on 
the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the 
- Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political, Insti- 


tutions of his Times. 


By Lyman Assott. With Designs 


by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


DR. BELLOWS’S TRAVELS, Complete. 
The Old World in its‘New Face: Impressions of Europe 


in 1867-1868. By Henry W. BELLows. 
Vol. LL. gust ready. 


Cloth, $3 50. 


2 vols., 12mo, 


py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HarPER & BroTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage paid, 
to any part of the United’ States, on receipt of the price. 


VELOCIPEDES. 
WoodD BROTHERS, 


596 Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers of fine Pleasure Ca are 10w 
prepared to receive orders for the colebraced 


PARISIAN VELOCIPEDES, 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty.of finish are not equaled. 


TO THE WORKING 
Iamn pared to furnish constant employment 
to all at their homes, for 8 Cente to 
ents to 


me their address, and os ped business for themselves. 
If — well satisfied, I to pay ve the trou- 
ble of writing me. Full a particalae — free. 
by mail for Ten C 
ddress E.C. ALLEN, “Maine. 


_ closing five conte each to the 


PA 


Fhe Nursery 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR ay 
READERS. Jive Pictures in each No. 
acribers for this delightful little a who send 
their money before January 1, 1869, will receive the 
Dec. No. gratis. Now is the tine t6 to subscribe. 

Tuams: $1 50 a year in advance. Liberal discount 


Clubs. 
e No., with Premium 

matled for 10 cents. L. SHOREY. 

18 Washington St., Boston. 


WANTED, AGENTS 


KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
t, and best Knitting Machine ever —— 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


CARPETS.-SAVE YOUR MONEY.—CARPETS. 


HE BOSTON AND MAINE CARPET CO., Office 
136 Hanover St., Boston, Mass., will, on receipt of 

$8, send 20 yards Scotch Carpe t, and make it without 
extra — or when size of room is sent; =. instead of 
making, will send 2 eS ainted ClothWindow 
Shades, valned at ¢2. l send 20 yards ry 
C as above, or send 2 


for any room can be selec saving expense of vis- 
ab the city. Extra yards of Carpet at same rates. 


THE PATENT MAGIC COMB 
Will color Grey Hair a permanent ae or Brown. 
sold CArTEN. Sent by mail for $1 26. Address 

Treasurer Magic Comb Company, 


jpringfield, Mass. 
t up 


DON'T YOU DO IT !—2ai 


One-Dollar-Sales Trade poe ou wy for the New 
Of WOODRUFF, & Co., one 
Srorz, 33¢ Tremory Row, Boros, M 
Full description of our immense _— 
Unprecedented inducements to Age ny Patrons: 


75 YARDS of 1 ty Sheeting for $10 and 
Other Clabs in proportion. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS*—The Greatest Wonders 
of Age. Twenty-five Cents a 
C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


Sub- 


HITOHCOCK’S HALF DIME MUSIC. 


VOCAL MUSIC, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 


NOW READY 
No. 1, hegtite Jinks. No. 6, Not for Jose 
2, Won’t you tell me *‘ 6, Good-bye S 
** 3, We'd Better 
Wee. ‘ of. Tears. 
‘“* 4, Blue Eyes. 9, Champagne Charlie. 


Other popular melodies and Piano Music in Press, 
Each of these pieces cover two pages, printed in oer 
clear type, with colored title Pegs, on hea 
Can be had of News Deale hon, by ina 

York 
reet, New York. 
Or 164 Vine Street’ Cineinuati’ Ohio. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


1000 of the best Songs, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Dances, Cotillions, with calls and figures 
for dancing written out in full, arranged for the 
VIOLIN, FLUTE, FIFE, CLARIONET, &c. 
Price, $1 25. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door abové 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


To PHOTOGRAPHERS or others: 


A og gentoo Gilt Frame, with Mica, to cover 
pictures. New and Beautiful. Four Samples sent by 
on of 25 HICKCOX & CO., 

ass Goods, 280 Pear 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


f six first-cl and d prices, f 
of six ass makers, a atly reduce ces, for 
cash, during the Holi aye, at t WA TERS'S, No. 481 
Broadway, ew York. y New and 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased ; monthly installments received for the same. 


NORTON & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under the Grand Hotel—Ng. 6 Rue Sceisse. 
Travelling Americans will find ave Be possible con- 
venience in this new establishment. tters of Credit 
cashed, and every attention guaranteed. 


THE ONLY GENUINE OROIDE WATCHES. 
$12 to $20 


These watches have a world- 
fon. are in hunt- 


8 and 
es’ sizes), guaranteed ex- 


ments. Fifty st Se of Oroide 
chains, from $2 Genis' 
pins, sleeve - collar- 
studs, &c., ladies’ sete in 


ps 
for circular can be paid for on 
Customers allowed to examine before payi oany 
one ordering six watches at one time we il send an 
extra watch free. Address 


JAS. GERARD & CO.,Sole Agents, 
85 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


RE WE A GOOD-LOOKING PEOPLE ?—See the 
article on ‘‘ AMERICAN FACES,” how they com- 


th fore and the indicate, in Dius- 
rated 1 PHRENO LOGICAL JOURNAL for January, 
Double Wuamber, only $0 obs cents, or $8 a year. 


25 ** Marie best, the most ular 
and the cheapest published. Eich camber 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
EA 95 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 


TING MAC 


, | PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, 


iy OTLEY, and 


CENTS. — Now is he the time to subscribe to | 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


A purely literary pictorial. Excluding events of the 
day, its aim, as its title indicates, is to furnish amuse- 
‘ment for the leisure hour. Its contents consist prin- 
cipally of original stories by able writers—including a 
serial, accounts of remarkable adventures, biograph- 
ical sketches of self-made men—with portraits, de- 
scriptions of manners and customs in remote coun- 
tri 2 eee 8, fairy stories, enigmas, conundrums, 
charades, &c. Illustrated with large and spirited en- 
gravings, of which there are from fifteen to twenty, in 
each weekly number. 


Subscription price, $4 peryear. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


The leading fashion periodical in America. Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of tle 
latest fashiona, from designs sent from P as 800 


as invented, which are thus published simultaneously. 


in New York and P : a four- uncolored 
fashion-plate, embracing the various g styles. 
These are accompanied with’ full descriptions and ex- 
rlanations, with numerous ther illustrations, Every 
number contains an origindl letter from Paris descrii - 
ing the very latest » By whose position 
gives her access to fashionable society. The litera’ y 
portion of this Magazine comprises a continued story, 
numerous interesting tales 
The whole profusely 
Subscription price, $3 60 per year. 


Subscriptions should be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


ith fine engravings. 


Tote LET 
MC KEONE 
Bilder Flower, 


Boqguet, and Palm. 


In Quali 8 le, and Perfume warranted equal t: 


AAAGEN, O, 


Y TO 
now sold every where in the United States. 
or VAN HAAGEN & C0., Sole Manuf’rs, 


ELPHIA and New York. 


$ 25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


Wee !—Buyers and Sellers for the BICK- 
FORD FAMILY MNITT , the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a mi * runs back and forward. 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making ry 
$3 to $5 per day at theirhomes. Our new Book of h 

structions is Ang and explicit. BICK FORD KNIT 
E CO., 52 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mas 


WHICH is the BEST COMPANY. 


IN WHICH TO 


INSURE your LIFE? 


‘READ THE OPINION OF 
‘HON. WM. | BARNES, 
SUPT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

‘ OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, — 


LIFE COMPANIES 
| TO INSURE IN. 


HE SAYS: 


Tt does not always follow, as is sometimes sup. 


posed, that & purely Mataal Cc taal Company is the most prof. 
itable one tothe insured. Mis 1. Mixed Compantes, or those 
substantially Mutual, may ay by superior skill and other 
advantages actuaily make the Lagcrest Drvipenps of 
surplus profits to policy holders. "Report, 1868, p. XC. 


SAVE) BEING SWINDLED.—Seve you mores 


acrib for the “9TAR-SPANGLE: BANNER." 
oe humbugs, and contains 40 columns in every 
um 


r. Only cts. a lendid Premium 
to Every snbacriber. Now TIME. 
[a 6 cents. Send to 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


N L—His Portrait, Character, and Biog. 
AL. New No. New —e 30 cts., i 
Newsmen have it. 
» No. 389 New York. 


“USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


RUBBER, 
AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send fr Circular. 

James D. Barp, Agent, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


; 


‘ Merwin, Taylor, & Simpkins, 


HING - TACKLE! 
SPORTING. GOODS, &., W.R. 


CO.'s front-loading C Revolvers ; Colt’s Model 
Revolvers, and other celebrated Arms and Sporting 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 
285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


9 50 MADE by One Agent IN ONE DAY. 
New Cheap Sewrne Maca, sells to 
all, Single machines at leas than retail prices. Sam- 
and free. Address 
UUELOT S. M. CO., Hinspauz, N. H. 


‘anecdotes, &c. 


an / | 
|| 
ae and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great induce- | : 4 
ts are offered. All who see this notice please send 4 
4 
| 
f wear to gold cases. Also, a | 
: Gi” large of beautifully, 
chased and enameled watc 
in} $15 and $20 each. Als 
\ huntip silver watches 
when samples of Carpets will be sent, value 
“4 from 50 cts. to $5 per yard, from which a Oarpet suita- aii greit variety, from $3 to $3. —_ 
1 
, 4 LARD RIFLES and SHOT-GUNS; EAGLE ARMS 
mucus from the nose, internally or externally—pain or 
oe fullness between the eyes, constant blowing of the nose, | 
inflammation of the nasal ulceration of the | , 
| 
Me. 


= 
= 
“hy 
< 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERIGAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BES? TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, | 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds | 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New _— as the 
ust of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (dlack), 70c. 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixsp (green and black), Z0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er Ib, 

ENGuisu (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 


best, $1 20 per 


[MPERIAL (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
Youne e(green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


$1°25 per 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 tb. 


— (green), $1 25; best, "gl 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


’ Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents: 


best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenog Breaxrast aND Dinner Corres, 


whieh we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, — 


and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roaster (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, ons per ib. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larcer orders we will forward 
by express, to ** collect on livery.” 

Hereafter we will send a 0 gee package 
to the party getting 7 the Club. Onur profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford... We 
send no rg engage packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 


rely upon getting them — and fresh,as they come di- . 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 


rect from the Custom- 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory. they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


' N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees abont 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
laces, imitate our name and style of advertisin 
doing business, it is important that our friends 

snaula be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
erders from getting into the hands of bogus tmitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
_ to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


— Letters and Orders as below’(no more, no 
8s): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


$500. 


I will cheerfully give the 

— amount te any one who 

my tation of 

Gold atches. Description 

i Of metal and goods sent free 
on demand. 


No. 44 Nassau Street, N. 
Call and examine for your- 
selves. 


LEADING ARTISTS — Bierstadt, 

Eastman J penter, ropes a, Gifford, 

r, the 

PHRENOLOGIORT Pictorial Do uble No., 
for January, 30 CALS om $3 @ year. 

P FIREWORKS,.—A new winter- 


evening amusement. Perfectly harmless. Price 
25 cents per packa 


Mailed d, on receipt A 
the price, by W. assau St., N. Y. 


|~ fine fin 


|, against them, and give notice 


The Celebrated 


HUNTING WATCHES. 


Imitation Gold 


$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


“ECIAL NOTICE... 
superior Oroide Watch- 
s having recently been im- 
‘tated, and worthless W atches 
— in New York, Boston, 
ee and other cities, rep- 
pe as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 


‘that we are in Do way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
‘and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
cture. We have recently | 
gre improved our Oroide 
appearance and durability; 

and, the public from 
imposi on hereafter, we have 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


OF THE 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the nore 


This metal has all the brilliancy and — of Gold ; can not be arta from it by the best 
retains its color till worn out, and equal to gold excepting in ee value. All our Gentlemen's 


ness, a. le of finish, general a ance, 


sag et of the Collins in every style. 


S:—Where S six Watches are s erdned at one time, ue will send one extra Watch free 
Goods deer to any part of the United States by express, to be 
hen goods are taken 


sent with the order, as bills can be paid w 


and for time, to a Gold one cos coating $150 Tacos 2 ‘or $20 are of extra 
to a Gola Watch costing $200. Chains of every 


style, from $2 to $6. Also, 


of charge. 
for on delivery. Monéy need not be 
m the express office. Customers must 


pay all express charges. We empl ps bey no ao orders must therefore be sent directly to ua. Customers 
yO 


in the city will remember that our 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, New York, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs). 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


A #5,00 GREENBACK 
Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 
“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work replete with Anécdotes and Incidents of 
Life in the Great Metropolis, 


Being the most complete and graphic presentation of 
both the Brieut and the Suapy Sipr of New York 
.No book the days of Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
ever so rap mine’ sold 80 in 1 day, another 
sold and delivered 227 in 15 days, another 304 in 7 days. 
You wish to know how Fortunes are made and 

lost; how Shrewd Men are ruined; how ** Coun- 
trymen” are swindled; how Ministers and Mer- 
chants are blackmailed ; how Dance Halls and 
Concert Saloons are managed : how Gambling Houses 
and Lotteries are i how Stock Companies 
origipate and explode, e read this book. It tells 
ou about the mysteries o New York, and contains 
iographical sketches of its noted = — mer- 
chants, etc. A large Octave Volume, 720 Pages, Finely 
Iliustrated. The largest commission given. © Our 32- 
page circular and a $5 00 , ibeomgang sent free on appli- 
cation.. For fall particulars and terms address the 
sole publishers, J. B. BURR & CO., Haztrogrp, Conn. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, subjected to the test 
of public opinion and public trial for over thirty years, 
have now the verdict, universally acknowledged the 
only reliable family remedies in existence _ 


R. T. 8S. ARTHUR.”—See the Pictorial Double 

No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January, 

for portrait and sketch ofthis eminent writer. News- 
men have it. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. -Address 
S. R. WELLS, ‘N o. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Diamonds for the Holidays. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the veal diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 


settings, guaraniced 

sold by us at one ccxticeh of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $3 
and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5 and $6. 
Cluster Finger Ringe, $5, $10, Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, $12, $ 
Cluster and $25; Cross Sets, $20 and 
Gents’ Solitaire '$5, $8, $10, $15, $20; ngs, 

uster Rings, $6, $10, and $1: 

Cluster 8 $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Crosse Pins, 

$6, $10, and $15; tuda, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct fram our factory, located 
- a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 

e jewe 

Orders lees than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express char Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Ad ress 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


Bx TIMORE STENCIL and Stencil 
Tools & Stock. Something New. Send for Circular. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 6, 13966. 
I have made a chemical anal of the preparation 


- for the teeth known as “SO ODONT,” for gr 


Hatt & Rooxrt, the object of the analysis bei 


ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 


to the teeth or gums, 

An impartial sample of the ‘*‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me poneseny from a leading Drug House 
of this city, an fally analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action oh the teeth or gume, ut nothing of 
an objectionable character was in its composi- 


tion. JULIUS @. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemise, 


Late of Dr. Jas. R. & Co. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 88 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ormamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


MAGNBTIC POCKET TIME-KFEPER anp 
COMPASS sent —— for $1, or three for #2. 


gents wanted. Cireulars 
ALTER H HOLT & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$1 A DAY BOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
/ free. Address A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


ANTED,.—SALESMEN TO TRAVEL for 
a Manufacturing Company, sell by 


Good wages guaranteed. Ad th stam D. 
HAMILTON & Co.,413 Chestnut St., Philade Pa. 


ARCHITHOTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setTwEEen AVENUES 1 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D, D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, aleo for 
Bridges. 


EVERDY JOHNSON—How he looks and conducts 
himself in his new relations—and why; what our 
English ——s think of him, and what we think. 
January Double No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
New Vol., 30 cents, or $8 a year. 


FRESH BUTTER 20 CTS. A POUND. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


Two pounds of Butter can be made from’ one quart 
of milk at a cost of 20 cents a 
the use of our FALLIBLE 

Simple in operation, ess in u 

Sent free to an ye ee ress on receipt of aelen, $1—full 
directions. WANTED every where to in- 
troduce this oe t economizer. Address 

GOSHEN B ER CO., 102 Nassau St., New York. 


ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harprr’s Mala 
WEEKLY, and Bazak can had @ 
Selphis. 


“.CRISTAD ORO's 


WINCH, 505 Chestnut St., P 


Th Se S 


-HAIR DY E.- 
Dapor, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTSS. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 881 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


} 
De THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL IN- 


CULCATE A SOUND THEOLOGY ?—See the 
Double No. Onl te 
ou 0. cente, or a year 
Sg. R. WELLS N Q. 389 Broadway, New York. 


305, 4 = A MONTH, new 


Bus FUN.—7000 Sold.—Hontine 
HUNTER’'S GUIDE AND TRAPPERS 
COMPANION. A book for Parm Trappers, and 
Boys. Tells how to hunt and trap all ads of pome, 
kins, 


from the mink to the bear and deer ; how tocure 
Traps, &c. Fifth Edi tion just out. The 
and reliable work ever Lean y HON TER | & 


26 ponte, for for $1. Sent, 


— —TWELVE DIFFERENT BREEDS ilins- 
rated and described in the Pictorial Double No:. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January. Only 
80 cents. A new oom $ ayear. Address 
S. R. WELIA, No. 880 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
$10, S15, $20, $25. 


WATCH CO., Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, oa strictly scientific principles, s 
of the most rare and costly description’ of Gold 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’ 


Levers, Enameled, $20; Fac -Simile W 


as reliable time-keepera 


finish, durability, aad (18 carat gold) a fac-sintile 
Movemente $10 and 15; Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Ladies’ Patent 
Gentlemen's 


Lowers, $20; Chronometer Balanee, $25. 
customers — have thoroughly de- 


7 Conductor s, Exzpresemen—the most exacting of onr 
monstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of our eoteheuted watches, and pronounee them 


atch warranted by _— eertificate from the Oroide Geld Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, 


and to ree their color 


Magnificent Oroide Go Caine 
Exprees Co’s will — the 
every where, to be paid on on delivery. 

; t send orders to 

‘ CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES 
The universal demand for our 

Watch with worthless metal wa 

Gold Watches.’ 


, and $10. 


when requested, on waite of express charges both ways. Ex- 


WILL TLL AN EXT. EXTRA WATCH FRER FREE. 


that tarnjsh in a. week, 


‘J OHN FOGGAN, Prishdanh Oroide Gold Wateh Co. 


hem the repatation of our Orvide 


Only Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


COLLINS 


| be lost or stolen, it can be 


“MARPERS PERIODICALS. 


monthly journals are in order. Sage © 
suitable present to a 
the Bazar, a en fashionable, but 


Each n contains 
and it discourses of 
ture, 


New York. - 


Now the to Subsoribe, 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


| Harper's Magazine. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—.New York 


It is one of the wonders of pumneen ie editorial 
t of 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model ne per of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American paper— 

ht to its 

Post. 


ABPER'’s ty has earned for iteelf a 
title, “*A Journal Y. 
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